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Cuarter I. Tae Common Fever. 


WARM summer evening, with a sultry haze brooding over the 
level landscape, and a Sabbath stillness upon all things in the 
village of Lidford, Midlandshire. In the remoter corners of the old 
gothic church the shadows are beginning to gather as the sermon 
draws near its close; but in the centre aisle and about the pulpit 
there is broad daylight still shining-in from the wide western win- 
dow, across the lower half of which there are tall figures of the 
Evangelists in old stained glass. 

There are no choristers at Lidford, and the evening service is 
conducted in rather a drowsy way; but there is a solemn air of re- 
pose about the gray old church that should be conducive to tranquil 
thoughts and pious meditations. Simple and earnest have been 
the words of the sermon, simple and earnest seem the countenances 
of the congregation looking reverently upwards at the face of their 
pastor ; and one might fancy, contemplating that grand old church, 
so much too spacious for the needs of the little flock gathered there 
to- -night, that Lidford was a forgotten, half-deserted corner of this 
earth, in which a man, tired of the press and turmoil of the world, 
might find an almost monastic solitude and calm. 

So thought a gentleman in the Squire’s pew—a good-looking 
man of about thirty, who was finishing his first Sunday at Lidford 
by devout attendance at evening service. He had been thinking a 
good deal about this quiet country life during the service, wondering 
whether it was not the best life a man could live, after all, and 
thinking it all the sweeter because of his own experience, which had 
lain chiefly in cities. 

He was a certain Mr. Gilbert Fenton, an Australian merchant, 
and was on a visit to his sister, who had married the principal land- 
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owner in Lidford, Martin Lister—-a man whose father had been 
called ‘the Squire.’ The lady sat opposite her brother in the wide 
old family pew to-night—a handsome-looking matron, with a little 
rosy-cheeked damsel sitting by her side—a damsel with flowing 
auburn hair, tiny hat and feather, and bright scarlet stockings, 
looking very much as if she had walked out of a picture by Mr. 
Millais. 

The congregation stood up to sing a hymn when the sermon was 
ended, and Gilbert Fenton turned his face towards the opposite line 
of pews, in one of which, very near him, there was a girl, at whom 
Mrs. Lister had caught her brother looking very often during the 
service just concluded. ‘ 

It was a face that a man could scarcely look upon once without 
finding his glances wandering back to it afterwards; not quite a 
perfect face, but a very bright and winning one. Large gray eyes, 
with a wonderful light in them, under dark lashes and darker brows; 
a complexion that had a dusky pallor, a delicate semi-transparent 
olive-tint that one seldom sees out of a Spanish picture; a sweet 
rosy mouth, and a piquant little nose of no particular order, made 
up the catalogue of this young lady’s charms. But in a face worth 
looking at there is always something that cannot be put into words ; 
and the brightest and best attributes of this face were quite beyond 
translation. It was a face one might almost call ‘ splendid’—there 
was such a light and glory about it at some moments. Gilbert 
Fenton thought so to-night, as he saw it in the full radiance of the 
western sunlight, the lips parted as the girl sang, the clear gray eyes 
looking upward. 

‘She was not alone: a portly genial-looking old man stood by her 
side, and accompanied her to the church-porch when the hymn was 
over. Here they both lingered a moment to shake hands with Mrs. 
Lister, very much to Gilbert Fenton’s satisfaction. They walked 
along the churchyard-path together, and Gilbert gave his sister’s 
arm a little tug, which meant, ‘ Introduce me.’ 

‘ My brother Mr. Fenton, Captain Sedgewick, Miss Nowell.’ 

The Captain shook hands with Gilbert. ‘Delighted to know 
you, Mr. Fenton; delighted to know any one belonging to Mrs. 
Lister. You are going to stop down here for some time, I 
hope.’ 

‘I fear not for very long, Captain Sedgewick. I am a busi- 
ness man, you see, and can’t afford to take a long holiday from the 
City.’ 

Mrs. Lister laughed. ‘My brother is utterly devoted to com- 
mercial pursuits,’ she said; ‘I think he believes every hour wasted 
that he spends out of his counting-house.’ 

‘And yet I was thinking in church this evening that a man’s 
life might be happier in such a place as this, drifting away in a kind 
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of dreamy idleness, than the greatest successes possible to commerce 
could ever make it.’ 

‘ You would very soon be tired of your dreamy idleness,’ ans- 
wered his sister, ‘and sigh for your office and your club.’ 

‘The country suits old people, who have played their part in 
life, and made an end of it,’ said the Captain. ‘It suits my little girl 
here very well, too,’ he added, with a fond glance at his companion ; 
‘she has her birds and her flowers, and her books and music; and 
I don’t think she ever sighs for anything gayer than Lidford.’ 

‘Never, uncle George,’ said the girl, slipping her hand through 
his arm. And Gilbert Fenton saw that those two were very fond 
of each other. 

They came to the end of a shady winding lane at this moment, 
and Captain Sedgewick and Miss Nowell wished Mrs. Lister and her 
brother good-evening, and went away down the lane arm-in-arm. 

‘ What a lovely girl she is!’ said Gilbert when they were gone. 

‘ Lovely is rather a strong word, Gilbert,’ Mrs. Lister answered 
coldly; ‘she is certainly pretty, but I hope you are not going to lose 
your heart in that direction.’ 

‘There is no fear of that. A man may admire a girl’s faee 
without being in any danger of losing his heart. But why not in 
that direction, Belle? Is there any special objection to the lady?’ 

‘Only that she is a nobody, without either money or position ; 
and I think you ought to have both when you marry.’ 

‘Thanks for the implied compliment; but I do not fancy that 
an Australian merchant can expect to secure a wife of very exalted 
position ; and I am the last man in the world to marry for money.’ 

‘I don’t for a moment suppose you would marry any one you 
didn’t like, from mercenary considerations ; but there is no reason 
you should make a foolish match.’ 

‘Of course not. I think it very doubtful whether I shall ever 
marry at all. Iam just the kind of man to go down to my grave a 
bachelor.’ 

‘Why so, Gilbert ?’ 

‘Well, I can hardly tell you, my dear. Perhaps I am rather 
difficult to please—just a little stony-hearted and invulnerable. I 
know that since I was a boy, and got over my schoolboy love-affairs, 
I have never seen the woman who could touch my heart. I have 
met plenty of pretty women, and plenty of brilliant women, of course, 
in society; and have admired them, and there an end. I have never 
seen a woman whose face impressed me so much at first sight as the 
face of your friend Miss Nowell.’ 

‘I am very sorry for that.’ 

‘ But why, Belle ?’ 

‘Because the girl is a nobody—less than nobody. There is 
an unpleasant kind of mystery about her birth.’ 
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‘How is that? Her uncle, Captain Sedgewick, seems to be a 
gentleman.’ 

‘Captain Sedgewick is very well, but he is not her uncle; he 
adopted her when she was a very little girl.’ 

‘ But who are her people, and how did she fall into his hands?’ 

‘TI have never heard that. He is not very fond of talking about 
the subject. When we first came to know them, he told us that 
Marian was only his adopted niece ; and he has never told us any 
more than that.’ 

‘She is the daughter of some friend, I suppose. They seem 
very much attached to each other.’ 

‘ Yes, she is very fond of him, and he of her. She is an ami- 
able girl; I have nothing to say against her—but—’ — 

‘ But what, Belle ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t like you to fall in love with her.’ 

‘ But I should, mamma!’ cried the damsel in scarlet stockings, 
who had absorbed every word of the foregoing conversation. ‘I 
should like uncle Gil to love Marian just as I love her. She is 
the dearest girl in the world. When we had a juvenile party last 
winter, it was Marian who dressed the Christmas-tree—every bit ; 
and she played the piano for us all the evening, didn’t she, mamma ?’ 

‘She is very good-natured, Lucy; but you mustn’t. talk non- 
sense ; and you ought not to listen when your uncle and I are talk- 
ing. It is very rude.’ 

‘ But I can’t help hearing you, mamma.’ 

They were at home by this time, within the grounds of a hand- 
some red-brick house of the early Georgian era, which had been the 
property of the Listers ever since it was built. Without, the gar- 
dens were a picture of neatness and order; within, everything was 
solid and comfortable: the furniture of a somewhat ponderous and 
exploded fashion, but handsome withal, and brightened here and 
there by some concession to modern notions of elegance or ease—a 
dainty little table for books, a luxurious arm-chair, and so on. 

Martin Lister was a gentleman chiefly distinguished by good- 
nature, hospitable instincts, and an enthusiastic devotion to agri- 
culture. There were very few things in common between him and 
his brother-in-law the Australian merchant, but they got on very 
well together for a short time. Gilbert Fenton pretended to be pro- 
foundly interested in the thrilling question of drainage, deep or super- 
ficial, and seemed to enter unreservedly into every discussion of the 
latest invention or improvement in agricultural machinery; and in 

the mean time he really liked the repose of the country, and appre- 
ciated the varying charms of landscape and atmosphere with a fer- 
vour unfelt by the man who had been born and reared amidst those 


pastoral scenes. 
The two men smoked their cigars together in a quietly com- 
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panionable spirit, strolling about the gardens and farm, dropping-out 
a sentence now and then, and anon falling into a lazy reverie, each 
pondering upon his own affairs—Gilbert meditating transactions 
with foreign houses, risky bargains with traders of doubtful sol- 
vency, or hazardous investments in stocks, as the case might be ; 
the gentleman farmer ruminating upon the chances of a good har- 
vest, or the probable value of his Scotch short-horns. 

Mr. Lister had preferred lounging about the farm with a cigar 
in his mouth to attendance at church upon this particular Sunday 
evening. He had finished his customary round of inspection by this 
time, and was sitting by one of the open windows of the drawing- 
room, with his body in one luxurious chair, and his legs extended 
upon another, deep in the study of the Gardener’s Chronicle, which 
he flung aside upon the appearance of his family. 

‘ Well, Toddlekins,’ he cried to the little girl, ‘I hope you were 
very attentive to the sermon; listened for two, and made up for your 
lazy dad. That’s a vicarious kind of devotion that ought to be per- 
mitted occasionally to a hard-working fellow like me.—I’m glad 
you’ve come back to give us some tea, Belle. Don’t go upstairs; 
let Susan carry up your bonnet and shawl. It’s nearly nine o'clock. 
Toddlekins wants her tea before she goes to bed.’ 

‘ Lucy has had her tea in the nursery,’ said Mrs. Lister, as she 
took her seat before the cups and saucers. 

‘But she will have some more with papa,’ replied Martin, who 
had an amiable knack of spoiling his children. There were only 
two—this bright fair-haired Lucy, aged nine, and a sturdy boy of 
seven. 

They sipped their tea, and talked a little about who had been 
at church and who had not been, and the room was filled with that 
atmosphere of dulness which seems to prevail in such households 
upon a summer Sunday evening ;' a kind of palpable emptiness which 
sets a man speculating how many years he may have to live and how 
many such Sundays he may have to spend. He is apt to end by 
wondering a little whether life is really worth the trouble it costs, 
when almost the best thing that can come of it is a condition of com- 

 fortable torpor like this. 

Gilbert Fenton put down his cup and went over to one of the 
open windows. It was nearly as dark as it was likely to be that 
midsummer night. A new moon was shining faintly in the clear 
evening sky; and here and there a solitary star shone with a tremu- 
lous brightness. The shadows of the trees made spots of solemn . 
darkness on the wide lawn before the windows, and a warm faint 
sweetness came from the crowded fiower-beds, where all the flowers 
in this light were of one grayish silvery hue. 

‘It’s almost too warm an evening for the house,’ said Gilbert ; 
‘I think I'll take a stroll.’ 
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‘I'd come with ‘you, old fellow, but I’ve been all round the farm, 
and I’m dead-beat,’ said good-natured Martin Lister. 

‘ Thanks, Martin; I wouldn’t think of disturbing you. You look 
a picture of comfort in that easy-chair. I shall only stay long enough 
to finish a cigar.’ 

He walked slowly across the lawn—a noble stretch of level 
greensward with dark spreading cedars and fine old beeches scat- 
tered about it; he walked slowly towards the gates, lighting his 
cigar as he went, and thinking. He was thinking of his past life, 
and of his future. Whatwas it to be? A dull hackneyed course of 
money-making, chequered only by the dreary vicissitudes of trade, 
and brightened only by such selfish pleasures as constitute the re- 
creations of a business man—an occasional dinner at Blackwall or 
Richmond, a week’s shooting in the autumn, a little easy-going 
hunting in the winter, a hurried scamper over some of the beaten 
continental roads, or a fortnight at a German spa? These had been 
his pleasures hitherto, and he had found life pleasant enough. Per- 
haps he had been too busy to question the pleasantness of these 
things. It was only now that he found himself away from the fami- 
liar arena of his daily life, with neither employment nor distraction, 
that he was able to look back upon -his career deliberately, and ask 
himself whether it was one that he could go on living without weari- 
ness for the remainder of his days. 

He had been at this time a little more than seven years in busi- 
ness. He had been bred-up with no expectation of ever having to take 
his place in the counting-house, had been educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, and had been taught to anticipate a handsome fortune from his 
father. All these expectations had been disappointed by Mr. Fen- 
ton’s sudden death at a period of great commercial disturbance. The 
business was found in a state of entanglement that was very near 
insolvency ; and wise friends told Gilbert Fenton that the only hope 
of coming well out of these perplexities lay with himself. The busi- 
ness was too good to be sacrificed, and the business was all his father 
had left behind him, with the exception of a houseful of handsome 
furniture, two or three carriages, and a couple of pairs of horses, 
which were sold by auction within a few weeks of the funeral. 

Gilbert Fenton took upon himself the management of the busi- 
ness. He had a clear comprehensive intellect, which adapted itself 
very easily to commerce. He put his shoulder to the wheel with a 
will, and worked for the first three years of his business career as it 
is not given to many men to work in the course of their lives. By 
that time the ship had been steered clear of all rocks and quicksands, 
and rode the commercial waters gallantly. Gilbert was not a rich 
man, but was in a fair way to become a rich man; and the name of 
Fenton stood as high as in the palmiest days of his father’s career. 

His sister had fortunately married Martin Lister some years be- 
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fore her father’s. death, and had received her dowry at the time of 
her marriage. Gilbert had only himself to work for. At first he had 
worked for the sake of his dead father’s honour and repute; later he 
fell into a groove, like other men, and worked for the love of money- 
making—not with any sordid love of money, but with that natural 
desire to accumulate which grows out of a business career. 

To-night he was in an unusually thoughtful humour, and inclined 
to weigh things in the balance with a doubtfulness as to their value 
which was new to him. The complete idleness and emptiness of his 
life in the ‘country had made him meditative. Was it worth living, 
that monotonous business life of his? Would not the time soon come 
in which its dreariness would oppress him, as the dulness of Lidford 
House had oppressed him to-night? His youth was fast going—nay, 
had it not indeed gone from him for ever? had not youth left him all 
at once when he began his commercial career ?—and the pleasures 
that had been fresh enough within the last few years were rapidly 
growing stale. He knew the German spas, the pine-groves where 
the band played, the gambling-saloons and their company, by heart, 
though he had never stayed more than a fortnight at any one of them. 
He had exhausted Brittany and the South of France in those rapid 
scampers ; skimmed the cream of their novelty, at any rate. He did 
not care very much for field-sports, and hunted and shot in a jog- 
trot safe kind of way, with a view to the benefit of his health, which 
savoured of old bachelorhood. And as for the rest of his pleasures 
—the social rubber at his club, the Blackwall or Richmond dinners— 
it seemed only custom that made them agreeable. 

‘IfI had gone to the Bar, as I intended to do before my father’s 
death, I should have had an object in life,’ he thought, as he puffed 
slowly at his cigar; ‘but a commercial man has nothing to hope for 
in the way of fame—nothing to work for except money. I have a 
good mind to sell the business, now that it is worth selling, and go 
in for the Bar after all, late as it is.’ 

He had thought, of this more than once ; but he knew the fancy 
was a foolish one, and that his friends would laugh at him for his 
folly. 

He was beyond the grounds of Lidford House by this time, saun- 
tering onward in the fair summer night; not indifferent to the calm 
loveliness of the scene around him, only conscious that there was 
some void within himself which these things could not fill. He 
walked along the road by which he and his sister had come back from 
church, and turned into the lane at the end of which Captain Sedge- 
wick had bidden them good-night. He had been down this lane be- 
fore to-night, and knew that it was one of the prettiest walks about 
Lidford ; so there was scarcely anything strange in the fact that he 
should choose this promenade for his evening saunter. 

The rustic way, wide enough for a wagon, and with sloping grassy 
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banks, and tall straggling hedges full of dog-roses,and honeysuckle, 
led towards a river—a fair winding stream, which was one of the 
glories of Lidford. A little before one came to the river, the lane 
opened upon a green, where there was a mill, and a miller’s cottage, 
a rustic inn, and two or three other houses of more genteel preten- 
sions. . 

Gilbert Fenton wondered which of these was the habitation of 
Captain Sedgewick, concluding that the half-pay officer and his niece 
must needs live in one of them. He reconnoitred them as he went 
by the low garden-fences, over which he could see the pretty lawns 
and flower-beds, with clusters of evergreens here and there, and a 
wealth of roses and seringa. One of them, the prettiest and most 
secluded, was also the smallest; a low white-walled cottage, with 
casement windows above, and old-fashioned bow-windows below, and 
a porch overgrown with roses. The house lay back a little way from 
the green; and there was a tiny brook running beside the holly hedge 
that bounded the garden, spanned by a little rustie bridge before the 
gate. 

Pausing just beside this bridge, Mr. Fenton heard the joyous 
barking of a dog, and caught a brief glimpse of a light muslin dress 
flitting across the little lawn at one side of the cottage. While he 
was: wondering about the owner of this dress, the noisy dog came 
rushing towards the gate, and in the next moment a girlish figure 
appeared in the winding path that went in and out among the flower- 
beds. 

Gilbert Fenton knew that tall slim figure very well. He had 
guessed rightly, and this low white-walled cottage was really Cap- 
tain Sedgewick’s. It seemed to him as if a kind of instinct had ~ 
brought him to that precise spot. 

Miss Nowell came to the gate, and stood there looking out, with 
a Skye terrier in herarms. Gilbert drew back:a little, and flung his 
cigar into the brook. She had not seen him yet. Her looks were 
wandering far away across the green, as if in search of some one. 

Gilbert Fenton stood quite still watching her. She looked even 
prettier without her bonnet than she had looked in the church, he 
thought: the rich dark-brown hair gathered in a great knot at the 
back of the graceful head; the perfect throat circled by a broad 
black ribbon, from which there hung an old-fashioned gold cross; the 
youthful figure set-off by the girlish muslin dress, so becoming in 
its utter simplicity. 

He could not stand there for ever looking at her, pleasant as it 
might be to him to contemplate the lovely face; so he made a little 
movement at last, and came a few steps nearer to the gate. 

‘ Good-evening once more, Miss Nowell,’ he said. 

She looked up at him, surprised by his sudden appearance, but 
in no manner embarrassed. 
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‘ Good-evening, Mr. Fenton. I did not see you till this moment. 
I was looking for my uncle. He has gone out for a little stroll while 
he smokes his cigar, and I expect him home every minute.’ 

‘I have been indulging in a solitary cigar myself,’ answered Gil- 
bert. ‘One is apt to be inspired with an antipathy to the house on 
this kind of evening. I left the Listers yawning over their tea-cups, 
and came out for a ramble. The aspect of the lane at which we 
parted company this evening tempted me down this way. What a 
pretty house you have! Do you know, I guessed that it was yours 
before I saw you.’ 

‘Indeed! You must have quite a talent for guessing.’ 

‘ Not in a general way; but there is a fitness in things. Yes, 
I felt sure that this was your house.’ 

‘I am glad you like it,’ she answered simply. ‘Uncle George 
and I are very fond of it. But it must seem a poor little place to 
you after Lidford House.’ 

‘ Lidford House is spacious, and comfortable, and commonplace. 
One could hardly associate the faintest touch of romance with such 
a place. But about this one might fancy anything. Ah, here is your 
uncle, I see.’ 

Captain Sedgewick came towards them, surprised at seeing Mr. 
Fenton, with whom he shook hands again very cordially, and who 
repeated his story about the impossibility of enduring to stop in the 
house on such a night. 

The Captain insisted on his going in-doors with them, however; 
and he exhibited no disinclination to linger in the cottage drawing- 
room, though it was only about a fourth of the size of that at Lid- 
ford House. It looked a very pretty room in the lamplight, with 
quaint old-fashioned furniture, the freshest and most delicate chintz 
hangings and coverings of chairs and sofas, and some valuable old 
china here and there. - 

Captain Sedgewick had plenty to say for himself, and was pleased 
to find an intelligent stranger to converse with. His health had 
failed him long ago, and he had turned his back upon the world of 
action for ever; but he was as cheerful and hopeful as if his exist- 
énce had been the gayest possible to man. 

Of course they talked a little of military matters, the changes 
that had come about in the service—none of them changes for the 
better, according to the Captain, who was a little behind the times © 
in his way of looking at these things. 

He ordered in a bottle of claret for his guest, and Gilbert Fenton 
found himself seated by the open bow-window looking out at the 
dusky lawn, and drinking his wine, as much at home as if he had 
been a visitor of the Captain’s for the last ten years. Marian Nowell 
sat on the other side of the room, with the lamplight shining on 
her dark-brown hair, and with that much-to-be-envied Skye terrier 
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on her lap. Gilbert glanced across at her every now and then 
while he was talking with her uncle; and by and by she came over 
to the window and stood behind the Captain’s chair, with her clasped 
hands resting upon his shoulder. 

Gilbert contrived to engage her in the conversation presently. 
He found her quite able to discuss the airy topics which he started 
—the last new volume of poems, the picture of the year, and so on. 
There was nothing awkward or provincial in her manner ; and if she 
did not say anything particularly brilliant, there was good sense in 
all her remarks, and she had a bright animated way of speaking 
that was very charming. 

She had lived a life of peculiar seclusion, rarely going beyond 
the village of Lidford, and had contrived to find perfect happiness 
in that simple existence. The Captain told Mr. Fenton this in the 
course of their talk. 

‘I have not been able to afford so much as a visit to London for 
my darling,’ he said; ‘ but I do not know that she is any the worse 
for her ignorance of the great world. The grand point is that she 
should be happy, and I thank God that she has been happy hitherto.’ 

‘I should be very ungrateful if I were not, uncle George,’ the 
girl said in a half whisper. 

- Captain Sedgewick gave a thoughtful sigh, and was silent for a 
little while after this; and then the talk went on again until the 
clock upon the chimney-piece struck the half-hour after ten, and 
Gilbert Fenton rose to say good-night. ‘I have stayed a most 
unconscionable time, I fear,’ he said; ‘but I had really no idea it 
was so late.’ 

‘ Pray, don’t hurry away,’ replied the Captain. ‘ You ought to 
help me to finish that bottle. - Marian and I are not the earliest 
people in Lidford.’ 

Gilbert would have had no objection to loiter away another half- 
hour in the bow-window, talking politics with the Captain, or light 
literature with Miss Nowell, but he knew that his prolonged absence 
must have already caused some amount of wonder at Lidford House ; 
so he held firmly to his good-night, shook hands with his new 
friends, holding Marian Nowell’s soft slender hand in his for the first 
time, and wondering at the strange magic of her touch, and then 
went out into the dreamy atmosphere of the summer night a changed 
creature. 

‘Is this love at first sight ?’ he asked himself, as he walked 
homeward along the rustic lane, where dog-roses and the starry 
flowers of the wild convolvulus gleamed whitely in the uncertain 
light. ‘Is it? I should have been the last of men to believe such 
a thing possible yesterday; and yet to-night I feel as if that girl 
were destined to be the ruling influence of my future life. Why is 
it? Beéause she is lovely ? Surely not. Surely I am not so weak 
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a fool as to be caught by a beautiful face! And yet what else do I 
know of her? Absolutely nothing. She may be the shallowest of 
living creatures—the most selfish, the falsest, the basest. No; I 
do not believe she could ever be false or unworthy. There is some- 
thing noble in her face—something more than mere beauty. Hea- 
ven knows, I have seen enough of that in my time. I could scarcely 
be so childish as to be bewitched by a pair of gray eyes and a rosy 
mouth ; there must be something more. And, after all, this is most 
likely a passing fancy, born out of the utter idleness and dulness of 
this place. I shall go back to London in a week or two, and forget 
Marian Nowell. Marian Nowell !’ 

He repeated the name with unspeakable tenderness in his tone 
—a deeper feeling than would have seemed natural to a passing 
fancy. It was more like a symptom of sickening for life’s great 
fever. 

It was close upon eleven when he made his appearance in his 
sister’s drawing-room, where Martin Lister was enjoying a comfort- 
able nap, while his wife stifled her yawns over a mild theological 
treatise. 

He had to listen to a good deal of wonderment about the length 
of his absence, and was fain to confess to an accidental encounter 
with Captain Sedgewick, which had necessitated his going into the 
cottage. 

‘ Why, what could have taken you that way, Gilbert ?’ 

‘A truant fancy, I suppose, my dear. It is as good a way as 
any other.’ 

Mrs. Lister sighed, and shook her head doubtfully. ‘What fools 
you men are,’ she said, ‘ about a pretty face !’ 

‘Including Martin, Belle, when he fell in love with your fair 
self?’ 

‘Martin did not stare me out of countenance in church, sir. 
But you have almost kept us waiting for prayers.’ 

The servants came filing in. Martin Lister woke with a start, 
and Gilbert Fenton knelt down among his sister’s household to 
make his evening orisons. But his thoughts were not easily to 
be fixed that night. They wandered very wide of that simple family 
prayer, and made themselves into a vision of the future, in which 
he saw his life changed and brightened by the companionship of a 
fair young wife. 


Cuapter II. 


MARIAN’S STORY. 


THE days passed, and there was no more dulness or emptiness 
for Gilbert Fenton in his life at Lidford. He went every day to the 
white-walled cottage on the green. It was easy enough to ‘find some 
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fresh excuse for each visit—a book or a piece of music which he 
had recommended to Miss Nowell, and had procured from London 
for her, or something of an equally frivolous character. The Cap- 
tain was always cordial, always pleased to see him. His visits were 
generally made in the evening; and it was his delight to linger over 
the pretty little round table by the bow-window drinking tea dispensed 
by Marian. The bright home-like room, the lovely face turned so 
trustingly to his; these were the things which made that fair vision 
of the future that haunted him so often now. He fancied himself 
the master of some pretty villa in the suburbs—at Kingston or 
Twickenham, perhaps—with a garden sloping down to the water’s 
edge, a lawn on which he and his wife and some chosen friend might 
sit after dinner in the long suntmer evenings, sipping their claret or 
their tea, as the case might be, and watching the last rosy glow of 
the sunset fade and die upon the river. He fancied himself with 
this girl for his wife, and the delight of going back from the dull 
dryasdust labours of his city life to a home in which she would bid 
him welcome. He behaved with a due amount of caution, and did 
not give the young lady any reason to suspect the state of the case 
yet awhile. Marian was perfectly devoid of coquetry, and had no 
idea that this gentleman’s constant presence at the cottage could 
have any reference to herself. He liked her uncle; what more natural 
than that he should like that gallant soldier, whom Marian adored as 
the first of mankind? And it was out of his liking for the Captain 
that he came so often. 

The Captain, however, had not been slow to discover the real 
state of affairs, and the discovery had given him unqualified satis- 
faction. For a long time his quiet contentment in this pleasant, 
simple, easy-going life had been clouded by anxious thoughts about 
Marian’s future. His death—should that event happen before she 
married—must needs leave her utterly destitute. The little property 
from which his income was derived was not within his power to be- 
queath. It would pass, upon his death, to one of his nephews. 
The furniture of the cottage might realise a few hundreds, which 
would most likely be, for the greater part, absorbed by the debts of 
the year and the expenses of his funeral. Altogether the outlook 
was a dreary one, and the Captain had suffered many a sharp pang 
in brooding over it. Lovely and attractive as Marian was, the 
chances of an advantageous marriage were not many for her in such 
a place as Lidford. It was natural, therefore, that Captain Sedge- 
wick should welcome tiie advent of such a man as Gilbert Fenton— 
aman of good position and ample means; a thoroughly unaffected 
and agreeable fellow into the bargain, and quite handsome enough 
to win any woman’s heart, the Captain thought. He watched the 
two young people together, after the notion of this thing came into 
his mind, and about the sentiments of one of them he felt no shadow 
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of doubt. He was not quite so clear about the feelings of the other. 
There was a perfect frankness and ease about Marian that seemed 
scarcely compatible with the growth of that tender passion which 
generally reveals itself by a certain amount of reserve, and is more 
eloquent in silence than in speech. Marian seemed always pleased 
to see Gilbert, always interested in his society; but she did not 
seem more than this, and the Captain was sorely perplexed. 

There was a dinner-party at Lidford House during the second 
week of Gilbert’s acquaintance with these new friends, and Captain 
Sedgewick and his adopted niece were invited. 

‘ They are pleasant people to have at a dinner-party,’ Mrs. Lister 
said, when she discussed the invitation with her husband and bro- 
ther; ‘so I suppose they may as well come,—though I don’t want 
to encourage your folly, Gilbert.’ 

‘ My folly, as you are kind enough to call it, is not dependent on 
your encouragement, Belle.’ 

‘ Then it is really a serious case, I suppose,’ said Martin. 

‘I really admire Miss Nowell—more than I ever admired any 
one before, if that is what you call a serious case, Martin.’ 

‘ Rather like it, I think,’ the other answered with a laugh. 

The dinner was a very quiet business—a couple of steady-going 
country gentlemen with their wives and daughters, a son or two 
more or less dashing and sportsmanlike in style, the rector and his 
wife, Captain Sedgewick and Miss Nowell. Gilbert had to take 
one of the portly matrons in to dinner, and found himself placed at 
some distance from Miss Nowell during the repast ; but he was able 
to make up for this afterwards, when he slipped out of the dining- 
room some time before the rest of the gentlemen, and found Marian 
seated at the piano playing a dreamy reverie of Goria’s, while the 
other ladies were gathered in a little knot discussing the last village 
scandal. 

He went over to the piano and stood by her while she played, 
looking fondly down at the graceful head, and the white hands gliding 
gently over the keys. He did not disturb her by much talk ; it was 
quite enough happiness for him to stand there watching her as she 
played. Later, when a couple of whist-tables had been established 
and the brilliantly-lighted room had grown hot, those two sat to- 
gether at one of the open windows, looking out at the moonlit lawn ; 
one of them supremely happy, and yet with a kind of undefined sense 
that this supreme happiness was a dangerous thing—a thing that it 
would be wise to pluck out of his heart and have done with. 

‘ My holiday is very nearly over, Miss Nowell,’ Gilbert Fenton 
said by and by. ‘I shall have to go back to London and the old 
commercial life, the letter-writing and interview-giving, and all that 
kind of thing.’ ; 

‘ Your sister said you were very fond of the counting-house, Mr. 
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Fenton,’ she answered lightly. ‘I daresay, if you would only con- 
fess the truth, you are heartily tired of the country, and will be 
delighted to resume your business life.’ 

‘I should never be tired of Lidford.’ 

‘Indeed! and yet it is generally considered such a dull place.’ 

‘It has not been so to me. It will always be a shining spot in 
my memory, different and distinct from all other places.’ 

She looked up at him, wondering a little at his earnest tone, 
and their eyes met—his full of tenderness, hers only shy and sur- 
prised. It was not then that the words he had to speak could be 
spoken, and he let the conversation drift into a general discussion of 
the merits of town or country life. But he was determined that the 
words should be spoken very soon. 

He went to the cottage next day, between three and four upon 
a drowsy summer afternoon, and was so fortunate as to find Marian 
sitting under one of the walnut-trees at the end of the garden read- 
ing a novel, with her faithful Skye terrier in attendance. He seated 
himself on a low garden-chair by her side, and took the book gently 
from her hand. 

‘I have come to spoil your afternoon’s amusement,’ he said. 
‘I have not many days more to spend in Lidford, you know, and I 
want to make the most of a short time.’ 

‘ The book is not particularly interesting,’ Miss Nowell answered, 
laughing. ‘T’ll go and tell my uncle you are here. He is taking an 
afternoon nap ; but I know he’ll be pleased to see you.’ 

‘Don’t tell him. just yet,’ said Mr. Fenton, detaining her. ‘I 
have something to say to you this afternoon,—something that it is 
wiser to say at once, perhaps, though I have been willing enough 
to put off the hour of saying it, as a man may well be when all his 
future life depends upon the issue of a few words. I think you must 
know what I mean, Miss Nowell. Marian, I think you can guess 
what is coming. I told you last night how sweet Lidford had been 
to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, with a bright inquiring look in her eyes. ‘ But 
what have I to do with that ?’ 

‘Everything. It is you who have made the little country vil- 
lage my paradise. O Marian, tell me that it has not been a fool’s 
paradise ! My darling, I love you with all my heart and soul, with an 
honest man’s first and only love. Promise that you will be my wife.’ 

He took the hand that lay loosely on her lap, and pressed it in 
both his own. She withdrew it gently, and sat looking at him with 
a face that had grown suddenly pale. 

‘You do not know what you are asking,’ she said; ‘ you can- 
not know. Captain Sedgewick is not my uncle. He does not even 
know who my parents were. I am the most obscure creature in the 
world.’ 
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‘Not one degree less dear to me because of that, Marian ; only 
the dearer. Tell me, my darling, is there any hope for me ?” 

‘I never thought—’ she faltered; ‘I had no idea—’ 

‘ That to know you was to love you. My life and soul, I have 
loved you from the hour I first saw you in Lidford church. I was 
a doomed man from that moment, Marian. O my dearest, trust me, 
and it shall go hard if I do not make your future life a happy one. 
Granted that I am ten years—more than ten years—your senior, 
that is a difference on the right side. I have fought the battle of 
life, and have conquered, and am strong enough to protect and 
shelter the woman I love. Come, Marian, I am waiting for a word 
of hope.’ 

* And do you really love me ?’ she asked wonderingly. ‘ It seems 
so strange after so short a time.’ 

‘I loved you from that first evening in the church, my dear.’ 

‘Tam very grateful to you,’ she said slowly, ‘ andI am proud— 
I have reason to be proud—of your preference. But I have known 
you such a short time. I am afraid to give you any promise.’ 

‘ Afraid of me, or of yourself, Marian ?’ 

‘ Of myself.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘I am only a foolish frivolous girl. You offer me so much more 
than I deserve in offering me your love like this. I scarcely know 
if I have a heart to give to any one. I know that I have never 
loved anybody except my one friend and protector, my dear adopted 
uncle.’ 

‘But you do not say that you cannot love me, Marian. Per- 
haps I have spoken too soon, after all. Itseems to me that I have 
known you for a lifetime ; but that is only a lover’s fancy. I seem 
almost a stranger to you, perhaps ?’ 

‘ Almost,’ she answered, looking at him with clear truthful 
eyes. 

‘ That is rather hard upon me, my dear. But I can wait. You 
do not know how patient I can be.’ 

He began to talk of indifferent subjects after this, a little de- 
pressed and disheartened by the course which the interview had 
taken. He felt that he had been too precipitate. What was there 
in a fortnight’s intimacy to justify such a step, except to himself, 
with whom time had been measured by a different standard since 
he had known Marian Nowell? He was angry with his own eager- 
ness, which had brought upon him this semi-defeat. 

Happily Miss Nowell had not told him that his case was hope- 
less, had not forbidden him to approach the subject again; nor had 
she exhibited any involuntary sign of aversion to him. Surprise 
had appeared the chief sentiment caused by his revelation. Surprise 
was natural to such girlish inexperience; and after surprise had 
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passed away, more tender feelings might arise, a latent tenderness 
unsuspected hitherto. 

‘I think a woman can scarcely help returning a man’s love, if 
he is only as thoroughly in earnest as I am,’ Gilbert Fenton said 
to himself, as he sat under the walnut-trees trying to talk plea- 
santly, and to ignore the serious conversation which had preceded 
that careless talk. 

He saw’the Captain alone next day, and told him what had 
happened. George Sedgewick listened to him with profound atten- 
tion and a grave anxious face. 

‘She didn’t reject you?’ he said, when Gilbert had finished his 
story. 

‘Not in plain words. But there was not much to indicate hope. 
And yet I cling to the fancy that she will come to love me in the 
end. To think otherwise would be utter misery to me. I cannot 
tell you how dearly I love her, and how weak I am about this busi- 
ness. It seems contemptible for a man to talk about a broken 
heart; but I shall carry an empty one to my grave unless I win 
Marian Nowell for my wife.’ 

‘ You shall win her!’ cried the Captain energetically. ‘ You are 
a noble fellow, sir, and will make her -an excellent husband. She 
will not be so foolish as to reject such a disinterested affection. Be- 
' sides,’ he added, hesitating a little, ‘I have a very shrewd notion 
that all this apparent indifference is only shyness on my little girl’s 
part, and that she loves you.’ 

‘ You believe that!’ cried Gilbert eagerly. 

‘It is only guesswork on my part, of course. I am an old 
bachelor, you see, and have had very little experience as to the 
signs and tokens of the tender passion. But I will sound my little 
girl by and by. She will be more ready to confess the truth to her 
old uncle than she would to you, perhaps. I think you have been a 
trifle hasty about this affair. There is so much in time and custom.’ 

‘It is only a cold kind of love that grows out of custom,’ Gil- 
bert answered gloomily. ‘But I daresay you are right, and that it 
would have been better for me to have waited.’ 

‘You may hope everything, if you can only be patient,’ said the 
Captain. ‘I tell you frankly, that nothing would make me happier 
than to see my dear child married to a good man. I have had 
many dreary thoughts about her future of late. I think you know 
that I have nothing to leave her.’ 

‘I have never thought of that. If she were destined to inherit 
all the wealth of the Rothschilds, she could be no dearer to me than 
she is.’ 

‘Ah, what a noble thing true love is! And do you know that 
she is not really my niece—only a poor waif that I adopted four- 
teen years ago ?” 
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‘I have heard as much from her own lips. There is nothing, 
except some unworthiness in herself, that could make any change in 
my estimation of her.’ 

‘Unworthiness in herself! You need never fear that. But I 
must tell you Marian’s story before this business goes any farther. 
Will you come and smoke your cigar with me to-night? She is 
going to drink tea at a neighbour’s, and we shall be alone. They 
are all fond of her, poor child.’ ‘ 

‘I shall be very happy to come. And in the mean time, you 
will try and ascertain the real state of her feelings, without distress- 
ing her in any way; and you will tell me the truth with all frank- 
ness, even if it is to be a deathblow to all my hopes ?’ 

‘Even if it should be that. But Ido not fear such a melan- 
choly result. I think Marian is sensible enough to know the value 
of an honest man’s heart.’ 

Gilbert quitted the Captain in a more hopeful spirit than that 
in which he had gone to the cottage that day. It was only reason- 
able that this man should be the best judge of his niece’s feelings. 

Left alone, George Sedgewick paced the room in a meditative 
mood, with his hands thrust deep into his trousers-pockets, and his 
gray head bent thoughtfully. 

‘She must like him,’ he muttered to himself. ‘ Why should not 
she like him ?—good-looking, generous, clever, prosperous, well-con- 
nected, and over head and ears in love with her. Such a marriage is 
the very thing I have been praying for. And without such a marriage, 
what would be her fate when I am gone? A drudge and dependent 
in some middle-class family perhaps—tyrannised over and tormented 
by a brood of vulgar children.’ 

Marian came in at the open window while he was still pacing to 
and fro with a disturbed countenance. 

‘ My dear uncle, what is the matter ?’ she asked, going up to him 
and laying a caressing hand upon his shoulder. ‘I know you never 
walk about like that unless you are worried by something.’ 

‘I am not worried to-day, my love ; only a little perplexed,’ ans- 
wered the Captain, detaining the caressing little hand, and planting 
himself face to face with his niece, in the full sunlight of the broad 
bow-window. ‘ Marian, I thought you and I had no secrets from each 
other.’ 

‘ Secrets, uncle George !’ 

‘Yes, my dear. Haven’t you something pleasant to tell your old 
uncle—something that a girl generally likes telling? You had a 
visitor yesterday afternoon while I was asleep.’ 

‘Mr. Fenton.’ 

‘Mr. Fenton. He has been here with me just now; and I know 
that he asked you to be his wife.’ 

‘He did, uncle George.’ 
Seconp Senizs, Vou. I. 0.8. Vou. XI. 
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‘ And you didn’t refuse him, Marian ?’ 

‘ Not positively, uncle George. He took me so much by surprise, 
you see; and I really don’t know how to refuse any one ; but I think 
I ought to have made him understand more clearly that I meant no.’ 

‘ But why, my dear ?’ 

‘ Because I’m sure I don’t care about him as much as I ought to 
care. I like him very well, you know, and think him clever and 
agreeable, and all that kind of thing.’ 

‘ That will soon grow into a warmer feeling, Marian ; at least, I 
trust in God that it will do so.’ 

‘Why, dear uncle ?” 

‘ Because I have set my heart upon this marriage. O Marian, 
my love, I have never ventured to speak to you about your future— 
the days that must come when I am dead and gone; and you can 
never know how many anxious hours I have spent thinking of it. 
Such a marriage as this would secure you happiness and prosperity 
in the years to come.’ 

She clung about him fondly, telling him she cared little what 
might become of her life when he should be lost to her. That grief 
must needs be the crowning sorrow of her existence ; and it would 
matter nothing to her what might come afterwards. 

‘ But, my dear love, ‘‘ afterwards’ will make the greater part of — 
your life. We must consider these things seriously, Marian. A good 
man’s affection is not to be thrown away rashly. You have known - 
Mr. Fenton a very short time; and perhaps it is only natural you 
should think of him with comparative indifference.’ 

‘I did not say I was indifferent to him, uncle George ; only that 
I do not love him as he seems to love me. It would be a kind of sin 
to accept so much and to give so little.’ 

‘The love will come, Marian; I am sure that it will come.’ 

She shook her head playfully. 

‘What a darling match-making uncle it is!’ she wil, and then 
kissed him and ran away. 

She thought of Gilbert Fenton a good deal during the rest of that 
day ; thought that it was a pleasant thing to be loved so truly, and 
hoped that she might always have him for her friend. When she 
went out to drink tea in the evening his image went with her; and 
she found herself making involuntary comparisons between a specimen 
of provincial youth whom she encountered at her friend’s house and 
Mr. Fenton, very much to the advantage of the Australian merchant. 

While Marian Nowell was away at this little social gathering, 
Captain Sedgewick and Gilbert Fenton sat under the walnut-trees 
smoking their cigars, with a bottle of claret on a little iron table 
before them. 

‘When I came back from India fourteen years ago on the sick- 
list,’ began the Captain, ‘I went down to Brighton, a place I had 
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been fond of in my young days, to recruit. It was in the early spring, 
quite out of the fashionable season, and the town was very empty. 
My lodgings were in a dull street at the extreme east, leading away 
from the sea, but within sight and sound of it. The solitude and 
quiet of the place suited me; and I used to walk up and down the 
cliff in the dusk of evening enjoying the perfect loneliness of the 
seene. The house I lived in was a comfortable one, kept by an elderly 
widow who was a pattern of neatness and propriety. There were no 
children ; for some time no other lodgers ; and the place was as quiet 
as the grave. All this suited me very well. I wanted rest, and I 
was getting it. 

‘IT had been at Brighton about a month, when the drawing-room 
floor over my head was taken by a lady, and her little girl of about 
five years old. I used to hear the child’s feet pattering about the 
room ; but she was not a noisy child by any means; and when I did 
happen to hear her voice, it had a very pleasant sound to me. The 
lady was an invalid, and was a good deal of trouble, my landlady took 
occasion to tell me, as she had no maid of her own. Her name was 
Nowell. 

‘Soon after this I encountered her on the cliff one afternoon with 
her little girl. The child and I had met once or twice before in the 
hall; and her recognition of me led to a little friendly talk between 
me and the mother. She was a fragile delicate-looking woman, who 
had once been very pretty, but whose beauty had for the most part 
been worn away, either by ill-health or trouble. She was very young, 
five-and-twenty at the utmost. She told me that the little girl was 
her only child, and that her husband was away from England, but 
that she expected his return before long. 

‘ After this we met almost every afternoon ; and I began to look 
out for these meetings, and our quiet talk upon the solitary cliff, as 
the pleasantest part of my day. There was a winning grace about this 
Mrs. Nowell’s manner that I had never seen in any other woman ; 
and I grew to be more interested in her than I cared to confess to 
myself. It matters little now; and I may freely own how weak I 
was in those days. 

‘I could see that she was very ill, and I did not need the ominous 
hints of the landlady, who had contrived to question Mrs. Nowell’s 
doctor, to inspire me with the dread that she might never recover. I 
thought of her a great deal, and watched the fading light in her 
eyes, and listened to the weakening tones of her voice with a sense of 
trouble that seemed utterly disproportionate to the occasion. I will 
not say that I loved her; neither the fact that she was another man’s 
wife, nor the fact that she was soon to die, was ever absent from 
my mind when I thought of her. I will only say that she was more 
to me than any woman had ever been before, or has ever been since. 
It was the one sentimental episode of my life, and a very brief one. 
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‘ The weeks went by, and her husband did not come. I think 
the trouble and anxiety caused by his delay did a good deal towards 
hastening the inevitable end; but she bore her grief very quietly, 
and never uttered a complaint of him in my hearing. She paid her 
way regularly enough for a considerable time, and then all at once 
broke down, and confessed to the landlady that she had not a shill- 
ing more in the world. The woman was a hard creature, and told 
- her that if that was the case, she must find some other lodgings, and 
immediately. I heard this, not from Mrs. Nowell, but from the 
landlady, who seemed to consider her conduct thoroughly justified by 
the highest code ofmorals. She was a lone unprotected woman, and 
how was she to pay her rent and taxes if her best floor was occupied 
by a non-paying tenant ? 

‘I was by no means a rich man; but I could not endure to think 
of that helpless dying creature thrust out into the streets; and I told 
my landlady that I would be answerable for Mrs. Nowell’s rent, and 
for the daily expenses incurred on her behalf. Mr. Nowell would in 
all probability appear in good time to relieve me from the responsi- 
bility, but in the mean while that poor soul upstairs was not to be 
distressed. I begged that she might know nothing of this under- 
taking on my part. 

. ‘It was not long after this when our daily meetings on the cliff 
came to anend. Mild as the weather was by this time, Mrs. No- 
well’s doctor had forbidden her going out any longer. I knew that 
she had no maid to send out with the child, so I sent the servant up 
to ask her if she would trust the little one for a daily walk with me. 
This she was very pleased to do, and Marian became my dear little 
companion every afternoon. She had taken to me, as the phrase 
goes, from the very first. She was the gentlest, most engaging child 
I had ever met with—a little grave for her years, and tenderly 
thoughtful of others. 

‘ One evening Mrs. Nowell sent for me. I went up to the draw- 
ing-room immediately, and found her sitting in an easy-chair propped 
up by pillows, and very much changed for the worse since I had seen 
her last. She told me that she had discovered the secret of my 
goodness to her, as she called it, from the landlady, and that she 
had sent for me to thank me. 

‘*T can give you nothing but thanks and blessings,” she said, 
‘*for I am the most helpless creature in this world. I suppose my 
husband will come here before I die, and will relieve you from the 
risk you have taken for me; but he can never repay you for your 
goodness.” 

‘I told her to give herself no trouble on my account; but I could 
not help saying, that I thought her husband had behaved shamefully 
in not coming to England to her long ere this. 

“‘ He knows that you are ill, I suppose ?” I said. 
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**O yes, he knows that. I was ill when he sent me home. 
We had been travelling about the Continent almost ever since our 
marriage. He married me against his father’s will, and lost all 
chance of a great fortune by doing so. I did not know how much 
he sacrificed at the time, or I should never have consented to his 
losing so much for my sake. I think the knowledge of what he had 
lost came between us very soon. I know that his love for me has 
grown weaker as the years went by, and that I have been little better 
than a burden to him. I could never tell you how lonely my life has 
been in those great foreign cities, where there seems such perpetual 
gaiety and pleasure. I think I must have died of the solitude and 
dulness—the long dreary summer evenings, the dismal winter days 
—if it had not been for my darling child. She has been all the 
world tome. And, O God!” she cried, with a look of anguish that 
went to my heart, ‘‘ what will become of her when I am dead, and 
she is left to the care of a selfish, dissipated man ?”’ 

‘You need never fear that she will be without one friend while 
I live,’ I said. ‘‘ Little Marian is very dear to me, and I shall 
make it my business to watch over her career as well as I can.” 

‘The poor soul clasped my hand, and pressed her feverish lips 
to it in a transport of gratitude. What a brute a man must have 
been who could neglect such a woman! 

‘ After this I went up to her room every evening, and read to 
her a little, and cheered her as well as I could; but I believe her 
heart was broken. The end came very suddenly at last. I had in- 
tended to question her about her husband’s family ; but the subject 
was a difficult one to approach, and I had put it off from day to day, 
hoping that she might rally a little, and would be in a better condi- 
tion to discuss business matters. 

‘She never did rally. I was with her when she died, and her 
last act was to draw her child towards her with her feeble arms and 
lay my hand upon the little one’s head, looking up at me with sor- 
rowful pleading eyes. She was quite speechless then, but I knew 
what the look meant, and answered it. 

‘*To the end of my life, my dear,’’ I said, ‘‘I shall love and 
cherish her—to the end of my life.” 

‘ After this the child fell asleep in my arms as I sat by the bed- 
side sharing the long melancholy watch with the landlady, who be- 
haved very well at this sorrowful time. We sat in the quiet room 
all night, the little one wrapped in a shawl and nestled upon my 
breast. In the early summer morning Clara Nowell died, very 
peacefully ; and I carried Marian down to the sofa in the parlour, 
and laid her there still asleep. She cried piteously for her mother 
when she awoke, and I had to tell her that which it is so hard to 
tell a child. 

‘I wrote to Mr. Nowell at an address in Brussels which I found 
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at the top of his last letter to his wife. No answer came. I wrote 
again, after a little while, with the same result; and, in the mean 
time, the child had grown fonder of me and dearer to me every day. 
I had hired a nursemaid for her, and had taken an upper room for 
her nursery ; but she spent the greater part of her life with me, and 
I began to fancy that Providence intended I should keep her with 
me for the rest of her days. She told me, in her innocent childish 
way, that papa had never loved her as her mamma did. He had 
been always out of doors till very, very late at night. She had crept 
from her little bed sometimes when it was morning, quite light, and 
had found mamma in the sitting-room, with no fire, and the candles 
all burnt out, waiting for papa to come home. 

‘I put an advertisement, addressed to Mr. Percival Nowell, in 
the Times and in Galignani, for I felt that the child’s future might 
depend upon her father’s acknowledgment of her in the present; but 
no reply came to these advertisements, and I settled in my own 
mind that this Nowell was a scoundrel, who had deliberately deserted 
his wife and child. 

‘ The possessions of the poor creature who was gone were of no 
great value. There were some rather handsome clothes and a small 
collection of jewelry—some of it modern, the rest curious and old- 
fashioned. These latter articles I kept religiously, believing them 
to be family relics. The clothes and the modern trinkets I caused 
to be sold, and the small sum realised for them barely paid the ex- 
pense of the funeral and grave. The arrears’ of rent and all other 
arrears fell upon me. I paid them, and then left Brighton with the 
child and nurse. I was born not twenty miles from this place, and 
I had a fancy for ending my days in my native county; so I came 
down to this part of the world, and looked about me a little, living 
in farmhouse lodgings here and there, until I found this cottage to 
let one day, and decided upon settling at Lidford. And now you 
know the whole story of Marian’s adoption, Mr. Fenton. How happy 
we have been together, or what she has been to me since that time, 
I could never tell you.’ 

‘ Phe story does you credit, sir; and I honour you for your good- 
ness,’ said Gilbert Fenton. 

‘Goodness, pshaw!’ cried the Captain impetuously; ‘it has 
been a mere matter of self-indulgence on my part. The child made 
herself necessary to me from the very first. I was a solitary man, 
a confirmed bachelor, with every prospect of becoming a hard, selfish 
old fogey. Marian Nowell has been the sunshine of my life!’ 

‘You never made any farther discoveries about Mr. Nowell?’ 

‘Never. I have sometimes thought, that I ought to have made 
some stronger efforts to place myself in communication with him. 
I have thought this, especially when brooding upon the uncertain- 
ties of my darling’s future. From the little Mrs. Nowell told me 
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about her marriage, I had reason to believe her husband’s father 
must have been a rich man. He might have softened towards his 
grandchild, in spite of his disapproval of the marriage. I sometimes 
think that I ought to have sought out the grandfather. But, you 
see, it would have been uncommonly difficult to set about this, in 
my complete ignorance as to who or what he was.’ 

‘Very difficult. And if you had found him, the chances are that 
he would have set his face against the child. Marian Nowell will 
have no need to supplicate for protection from an indifferent father 
or a hard-hearted grandfather, if she will be my wife.’ 

‘Heaven grant that she may love you as you deserve to be loved 
by her!’ Captain Sedgewick answered heartily. 

He thought it would be the best thing that could happen to his 
darling to become this young man’s wife, and he had a notion that 
a simple inexperienced girl could scarcely help responding to the 
hopes of such a lover. To his mind Gilbert Fenton seemed emi- 
nently adapted to win a woman’s heart. He forgot the fatality that 
belongs to these things, and that a man may have every good gift, 
and yet just miss the magic power to touch one woman’s heart. 


Carter III. 
ACCEPTED. 


Mr. Fenton lingered another week at Lidford, with imminent 
peril to the safe conduct of affairs at his offices in Great St. Helens. 
He could not tear himself away just yet. He felt that he must have 
some more definite understanding of his position before he went 
back to London ; and in the mean time he pondered with a dan- 
gerous delight upon that sunny vision of a suburban villa to which 
Marian should welcome him when his day’s work was done. 

He went every day to the cottage, and he bore himself in no 
manner like a rejected lover. He was indeed very hopeful as to the 
issue of his wooing. He knew that Marian Nowell’s heart was free, 
that there was no rival image to be displaced before his own could 
reign there, and he thought that it must go hard with him if he did 
not win her love. 

So Marian saw him every day, and had to listen to the Captain’s 
praises of him pretty frequently during his absence. And Captain 
Sedgewick’s talk about Gilbert Fenton generally closed with a re- 
gretful sigh, the meaning of which had grown very clear to Marian. 

She thought about her uncle’s words and.looks and sighs a good 
deal in the quiet of her own room. What was there she would not 
do for the love of that dearest and noblest of men? Marry a man 
she disliked ? No, that was a sin from which the girl’s pure mind 
would have recoiled instinctively. But she did like Gilbert Fenton 
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—loved him perhaps—though she had never confessed as much to 
herself. 

This calm friendship might really be love after all; not quite 
such love as she had read of in novels and poems, where the passion 
was always rendered desperate by the opposing influence of adverse 
circumstances and unkind kindred; but a tranquil ‘sentiment, a dull, 
slow, smouldering fire, that needed only some sudden wind of jealousy 
or misfortune to fan it into a flame. 

She knew that his society was pleasant to her, that she would 
miss him very much when he left Lidford; and when she tried to 
fancy him reconciled to her rejection of him, and returning to London 
to transfer his affections to some other woman, the thought was very 
obnoxious to her. He had not flattered her, he had been in no way 
slavish in his attentions to her; but he had surrounded her with a 
kind of atmosphere of love and admiration, the charm of which no 
girl thus beloved for the first time in her life could be quite proof 
against. 

Thus the story ended, as romances so begun generally do end. 
There came a summer twilight, when Gilbert Fenton found himself 
once more upon the dewy lawn under the walnut-trees alone with 
Marian Nowell. He repeated his appeal in warmer, fonder tones 
than before, and with a kind of implied certainty that the answer 
must be a favourable one. It was something like taking the fortress 
by storm. He had his arm round her slim waist, his lips upon her 
brow, before she had time to consider what her answer ought to be. 

‘ My darling, I cannot live without you!’ he said, in a low pas- 
sionate voice. ‘Tell me that you love me.’ 

She disengaged herself gently from his embrace, and stood a little 
way from him, with shy downcast eyelids. 

‘I think I do,” she said slowly. 

‘ That is quite enough, Marian!’ cried Gilbert joyously. ‘1 knew 
you were destined to be my wife !’ 

He drew her hand through his arm and took her back to the 
house, where the Captain was sitting in his favourite arm-chair by 
the window, with a reading-lamp on the little table by his side, and 
the Times newspaper in his hand. 

‘ Your niece has brought you a nephew, sir,’ said Gilbert. 

The Captain threw aside his paper, and stretched out both his 
hands to the young man. 

‘ My dear boy, I cannot tell you how happy this makes me!’ he 
cried. ‘ Didn’t I promise you that all would go well if you were 
patient ? My little girl is wise enough to know the value of a good 
man’s love.’ 

‘I am very grateful, uncle George,’ faltered Marian, taking shel- 
ter behind the Captain’s chair; ‘ only I don’t feel that I am worthy 
of so much thought.’ 
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‘Nonsense, child; not worthy! You are the best girl in Chris- 
tendom, and will make the brightest and truest wife that ever made 
a man’s home dear to him.’ 

The evening went on very happily after that: Marian at the 
piano, playing plaintive dreamy melodies with a tender expressive 
touch ; Gilbert sitting close at hand, watching the face he loved so 
dearly—an evening in paradise, as it seemed to Mr. Fenton. He 
went homewards in the moonlight a little before eleven o’clock, 
thinking of his new happiness—such perfect happiness, without a 
cloud. The bright suburban villa was no longer an airy castle, per- 
haps never to be realised; it was a delightful certainty. He began to 
speculate as to the number of months that must needs pass before 
he could make Marian his wife. There was no reason for delay. He 
was well-off, his own master, and it was only her will that could 
hinder the speedy realisation of that sweet domestic dream which 
had haunted him lately. 

He told his sister what had happened next morning, when 
Martin Lister had left the breakfast-table to hold audience with his 
farm - bailiff, and those two were together alone. He was a little 
tired of having his visits to the cottage criticised in Mrs. Lister’s 
somewhat supercilious manner, and was very glad to be able to 
‘announce that Marian Nowell was to be his wife. 

‘ Well, Gilbert,’ exclaimed the matron, after receiving his tidings 
with tightly-closed lips and a generally antagonistic demeanour, 
‘I can only say, that if you must marry at all—and I am sure I 
thought you had quite settled down as a bachelor, with your ex- 
cellent lodgings in Wigmore-street, and every possible comfort in 
life—I think you might have chosen much better than this. Of 
course I don’t want to be rude or unpleasant; but I cannot help 
saying, that I consider any man a fool who allows himself to be 
captivated by a pretty face.’ 

‘I have found a great deal more than a pretty face to admire 
in Marian Nowell.’ 

‘Indeed! Can you name any other advantages which she pos- 
sesses ?’ 

‘ Amiability, good sense, and a pure and refined nature.’ 

‘ What warrant have you for all those things? Mind, Gilbert, 
I like the girl well enough ; I have nothing to say against her; but 
I cannot help thinking it a most unfortunate match for you.’ 

‘ How unfortunate ?’ 

‘ The girl’s position is so very doubtful.’ 

‘ Position !’ echoed Gilbert impatiently. ‘That sort of talk is 
one of the consequences of living in such a place'as Lidford. You 
talk about position, as if I were a prince of the blood-royal, whose 
marriage would be registered in every almanac in the kingdom.’ 

‘If she were really the Captain’s niece, it would be a different 
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thing,’ harped Mrs. Lister, without noticing this contemptuous in- 
terruption ; ‘ but to marry a girl about whose relations nobody knows 
anything! I suppose even you have not been told who her father and 
mother were.’ 

‘I know quite enough about them. Captain Sedgewick has been 
candour itself upon the subject.’ 

‘ And are the father and mother both dead ?’ 

‘Miss Nowell’s mother has been dead many years.’ 

‘ And her father ?’ 

‘ Captain Sedgewick does not know whether he is dead or living.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Mrs. Lister with a profound sigh; ‘I should 
have thought as much. And you are really going to marry.a girl 
with this disreputable mystery about her belongings ?’ 

‘ There is nothing either disreputable or mysterious. People are 
sometimes lost sight of in this world. Mr. Nowell was a bad hus- 
band and an indifferent father, and Captain Sedgewick adopted his 
daughter ; that is all.’ f 

‘ And no doubt, after you are married, this Mr. Nowell will make 
his appearance some day, and be a burden upon you.’ 

‘I am not afraid of that. And now, Belle, as this is a subject 
upon which we don’t seem very likely to agree, I think we had 
better drop it. I considered it only right to tell you of my engage- 
ment.’ : 
On this his sister softened a litile, and promised Gilbert that 
she would do her best to be kind to Miss Nowell. 

‘ You won’t be married for some time to come, of course,’ she said. 

‘I don’t know about that, Belle. There is nothing to prevent 
a speedy marriage.’ 

‘O, surely you will wait a twelvemonth, at least. You have 
known Marian Nowell such a short time. You ought to put her to 
the test in some manner before you make her your wife.’ 

‘IT have no occasion to put her to any kind of test. I have a 
most profound and perfect belief in her goodness.’ 

‘ Why, Gilbert, this is utter infatuation—about a girl whom you 
have only known a little more than three weeks !’ 

It does seem difficult for a matter-of-fact, reasonable matron, 
whose romantic experiences are things of the remote past, to under- 
stand this sudden trust in, and all-absorbing love for, an acquaintance 
of a brief summer holiday. But Gilbert Fenton believed implicitly in 
his own instinct, and was not to be shaken. 

He went back to town by the afternoon express that day, for he- 
dared not delay his return any longer. He went back regretfully 
enough to the dryasdust business life, after spending the greater 
part of the morning under the walnut-trees in Captain Sedgewick’s 
garden, playing with Fritz the Skye terrier, and talking airy non- 
sense to Marian, while she sat in a garden-chair hemming silk 
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handkerchiefs for her uncle, and looking distractingly: pretty in a 
print morning dress with tiny pink rosebuds on a white ground, and 
a knot of pink ribbon fastening the dainty collar. He ventured to 
talk a little about the future too; painting, with all the enthusiasm 
of Claude Melnotte, and a great deal more sincerity, the home which 
he meant to create for her. 

‘ You will have to come to town to choose our house, you know, 
Marian,’ he said, after a glowing description of such a villa as never 
yet existed, except in the florid imagination of an auctioneer; ‘I 
could never venture upon such an important step without you: apart 
from all sentimental considerations, a woman’s judgment is indis- 
pensable in these matters. The house might be perfection in every 
other point, and there might be no boiler, or no butler’s pantry, or 
no cupboard for brooms on the landing, or some irremediable omis- 
sion of that kind. Yes, Marian, your uncle must bring you to town 
for a week or so of house-hunting, and soon.’ 

She looked at him with a startled expression. 

‘Soon !’ she repeated. 

‘Yes, dear, very soon. There is nothing in the world to hinder 
our marriage. Why should we delay longer than to make all neces- 
sary arrangements? I long so for my new home, Marian. I have 
never had a home in my life since I was a boy.’ 

‘O Mr. Fenton—Gilbert,’—she pronounced his Christian name 
shyly, and in obedience to his reproachful look,—‘ remember how 
short a time we have known each other. It is much too soon to 
talk or think of marriage yet. I want you to have plenty of leisure 
to consider whether you really care for me, whether it isn’t only a 
fancy that will die out when you go back to London. And we ought 
to have time to know each other very well, Gilbert, to be quite sure 
we are suited to one another.’ 

This seemed an echo of his sister’s reasoning, and vexed him a 
little. 

‘Have you any fear that we shall not suit each other, Marian ?’ 
he asked anxiously. 

‘I know that you are only too good for me,’ she answered. Upon 
which Gilbert hindered the hemming of the Captain’s handkerchiefs 
by stooping down to kiss the little hands at work upon them. And 
then the talk drifted back to easier subjects, and he did not again 
press that question as to the date of the marriage. 

At last the time came for going to the station. He had ar- 
ranged for Mr. Lister’s gig to call for him at the cottage, so that 
he might spend every possible moment with Marian. And at three 
o’clock the gig appeared, driven by Martin Lister himself, and Gil- 
bert was fain to say good-bye. His last lingering backward glance 
showed him the white figure under the walnut-trees, and a little 
hand waving farewell. 
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How empty and dreary his comfortable bachelor lodgings seemed 
to him that night when he had dined, and sat by the open window 
smoking his solitary cigar, listening to the dismal street-noises, and 
the monotonous roll of ceaseless wheels yonder in Oxford-street ; 
not caring to go out to his club, caring still less for opera or theatre, 
or any of the old ways whereby he had been wont to dispose of his 
evenings ! 

His mind was full of Marian Nowell. All that was grave and 
earnest in his nature gave force to this his first love. He had had 
flirtations in the past, of course; but they had been no more than 
flirtations, and at thirty his heart was as fresh and inexperienced as 
a boy’s. It pleased him to think of Marian’s lonely position. Bet- 
ter, a hundred times better, that she should be thus, than fettered 
by ties which might come between them and perfect union. The 
faithful and generous protector of her childhood would of necessity 
always claim her love; but beyond this one affection, she would be 
Gilbert’s, and Gilbert’s only. There would be no mother, no sisters, 
to absorb her time and distract her thoughts from her husband, 
perhaps prejudice her against him. Domestic life for those two 
must needs be free from all the petty jars, the overshadowing clouds 
no bigger than a man’s hand, forerunners of tempest, which Mr. 
Fenton had heard of in many households. 

He was never weary of thinking about that life which was to 


be. Everything else he thought of was now considered only in re- 
lation to that one subject. He applied himself to business with a 
new ardour; never before had he been so anxious to grow rich. 





ANTIPATHIES 


Moses condemned the dog to a place among the unclean animals, 
and thus fixed a stigma upon it. ‘Whatsoever goeth upon his . 
paws among all manner of beasts that go on all four, those are un- 
clean unto you. Whoso toucheth this carcass shall be unclean until 
the even. And he that beareth the carcass of them shall wash his 
clothes, and be unclean until the even: they are unclean unto you.’* 
‘ Against any of the children of Israel shall not a dog move his 
tongue, against man or beast.’t ‘Thou shalt not bring the price 
of a dog into the house of the Lord thy God for any vow.’t 

These legal utterances against the dog proceeded probably be- 
cause it was worshipped in Egypt and other nations. Certain it is 
that this animal was despised by the Hebrews after their departure 
from Egypt ; and its name passed into a term of opprobrium. Thus, 
when Goliath came up against David, the latter cried, ‘ AmTa dog, 
that thou comest to me with stones?’ And when Mephibosheth 
had audience with David, he said, ‘ What is thy servant, that thou 
shouldest look upon such a dead dog asI am?’ In after times, 
this hatred of the dog was taken advantage of against the Jews 
when their enemies desired to insult them. Hasselquist says, that 
when the magistrates of Leghorn ordered the vast numbers of owner- 
less dogs which infested that city to be poisoned, their dead bodies 
were carried and laid in the Jews’ burial-ground without the city. 

The Mahometans, who in their religious ritual have borrowed 
much from the Jews, count themselves defiled if a dog but touches 
their garments. Southey says, in his Doctor, that ‘ one of the 
things which shocked a Moor who visited England was to see dogs, 
women, and dirty shoes permitted to enter a place of worship, the 
Mahometans excluding all three from their mosques.’ 

In ancient Rome there was the law of Flaminius Dialus, which 
prohibited touching a dog. An augur, who happened to touch one ~ 
of these animals, could not assist at the sacrifices without previous 
purification. Dogs and flies were prevented from entering the temple 
of Hercules. This detestation of the Romans for the dog was _per- 
haps caused by dogs feeding on the dead : 

‘ Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore.’ 
In Russia formerly the dog was regarded as unclean, and could not 
be touched. 
The touch of most animals, particularly the dog, is a stain to 
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the person of a Brahmin; nevertheless this animal is one of the 
divinities that the Hindoos pay honour to, under the name of Va- 
hira; and the image of it may be seen in several of their temples. 

Swine were forbidden to be eaten by the Israelites. ‘The swine, 
because it divideth the hoof, yet cheweth not the cud, it is unclean 
to you; ye shall not eat of their flesh, nor touch their dead carcass.’* 

The same abhorrence for swine has always been displayed by 
Mahometans. Though permitted in the infidel quarters of some 
provincial towns, they were, until recently, scrupulously banished 
from Constantinople and its suburbs. An exception used to be 
made in favour of the corps diplomatique, to whom a firman was 
granted for the admission of hogs into the district of Pera during 
the carnival; but they made their entry at midnight, and by the 
light of torches.t In return, when the enemies of Mahometanism 
have had the opportunity, they have taken advantage of this preju- 
dice. In the palace of the great Abyssinian prince Segabadis was 
kept a huge Ethiopian boar, the eyes of which had*been put out. 
‘It was a favourite amusement,’ says Stern, ‘ of the court, as often 
as the chief gave audience to Mahometans, to drive into the middle 
of them this mutilated animal, which they considered unclean.’ 

The author of a Summer Ramble in the Himalayas observes, 
that although the domestic swine is held in such utter abhorrence 
by all but the very lowest caste, the flesh of the wild pig is much 
esteemed by all classes. Even the Brahmins officiating at the Gan- 
gootree temple, who, in strict observance of their creed, ought not 
to eat flesh of any kind, consider it a great treat. 

Sir Walter Scott says that ‘ pork or swine’s flesh in any shape, 
till of late years, was much abominated by the Scotch; nor is it 
yet a favourite food amongst them.’ King James I. carried this 
antipathy to England. Ben Jonson has recorded this peculiarity, 
where the gipsy, in a masque, examining the king’s hand, says: 

‘You should, by this line, 
Love a horse and a hound, but no part of a swine.’ 
James’s proposed banquet for the devil was a loin of pork and a pull 
of ling, with a pipe of tobacco for digestion. 

Several of the tribes on the banks of the famous African river 
Zambesi have as great a loathing of hippopotamus meat as Ma- 
hometans, Jews, and Hindoos have of swine’s flesh. Dr. Living- 
stone’s pilot, Scissors, was an illustration. He would not even cook 
his food in a pot which had contained hippopotamus meat, prefer- 
ring to go hungry till he could find another; and yet he traded 
eagerly in the animal’s tusks, and ate with great relish the flesh of 
the foul-feeding marabout, which has a taste for dead fish or men. 

Geese are very plentiful in Brazil; but there is a strong anti- 
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pathy against them as articles of food among the natives. This 
arises from an idea which they entertain that geese eat snakes and 
other vermin. 

Some curious instances are on record of the antipathy displayed 
by individuals towards certain articles of food. Erasmus, though 
a native of Rotterdam, had such an aversion to fish, that even the 
smell of it threw him into a fever. Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono 
never could drink milk; and Cardan was particularly disgusted at 
the sight of eggs. Philip II. of Spain gave a whimsical reason for 
his dislike of fish: ‘They are nothing but elements congealed, or a 
jelly of water.’ i 

Usually the odours of flowers are agreeable ; but instances occa- 
sionally occur where they exercise a totally different effect. The 
jonquil and the tuberose are insupportable to some; others cannot 
bear the fragrance of the lilac; even violets, the last flowers to be 
suspected, have excited the greatest antipathy. Hysterics have 
been brought on by the marshmallow; saffron has been known to 
produce swooning. 

Others have shown aversion to certain animals. Henry III. 
of France, though he had driven his enemies before him at Jarnac, 
trembled from head to foot at the sight of a cat. When a hare 
crossed the celebrated Duke d’Epernon’s path, his blood stagnated 
in his veins. Albert, a brave field-marshal of France, fell insen- 
sible to the ground on discovering a sucking-pig served up at his 
own table. Ambrose Paré mentions a gentleman who could never 
see an eel without fainting. There is an account of another person 
who would fall into convulsions at the sight of a carp. A French 
lady always fainted on seeing boiled lobsters. M. de Lanere gives 
an account of a man who was so terrified at seeing a hedgehog, 
that for two years he imagined his bowels were gnawed by such an 
animal. The same author was intimate with a very brave officer, 
who was so frightened at the sight of a mouse that he never dared 
to look at one unless he had a sword in his hand. The author of 
the Turkish Spy tells us that he would rather encounter a lion, pro- 
vided he had but a weapon in his hand, than feel a spider crawling 
on him in the dark. ° 

Two English sailors, who had been left in charge of Dr. Living- 
stone’s steamer at Tette, had a curious method of dealing with the 
traders there. Having ascertained the market-price of provisions, 
they paid that and no more. [If the traders refused to leave the 
steamer till the price was increased, a chameleon, of which the na- 
tives have a mortal dread, was brought out of the cabin; and the 
moment the natives saw the creature, they at once sprang overboard. 
The chameleon settled every dispute in a twinkling. 

W. E. HALL. 





RIDE AWAY, GAY GENTLEMEN! 


I. 


Wave your hats and ride away, 
Gay gentlemen ! 
As for me, I’d rather stay, 
Gay gentlemen ! 
Hawks are clever birds, and make 
Gallant sport by holt and brake, 
Gay gentlemen ! 
Follow it with lusty cheer,— 
Daintier sport invites me here, 
Gay gentlemen ! 


II. 


Blithely ride o’er hill and dale, 

Gay gentlemen ! 
Health is in the fresh’ning gale, 

Gay gentlemen ! 
Breezy riding well befits 
Your far-reaching airy wits, 

Gay gentlemen ! 
And you hawk with such a grace !— 
My hern is but a pretty face,. 

Gay gentlemen ! 


III. 


Ride by sedge and ride by moor, 
Gay gentlemen ! 
Ride back when the day is o'er, 
Gay gentlemen ! 
Tell me how your hawks have sped, 
Of the quarry that has bled, 
Gay gentlemen ! 
I, perchance, may have to tell 
That my sport has fared as well, 
Gay gentlemen ! 


CHARLES 8. CHELTNAM. 














PANTOMIME AND PANDEMONIUM 
Two Rights in the Reo Cut 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


THE New Cut, or Lambeth Marsh as in strict topographical cor- 
rectness it should be called, is older, I venture to surmise, than the 
majority of ladies and gentlemen who read this paper, or who, dis- 
gusted by the vulgarity of the title, fling it down at the outset, 
just as the humour takes them. I have an idea that the New 
Cut existed as a street long before I was born, and I am not pre- 
cisely in the first bloom of youth; I wish that I were so, with all 
my heart. Yet, middle-aged as the ‘Cut’ has decidedly become, 
Londoners continue to speak of it as ‘ New’ as persistently as they 
call the Euston and Marylebone-roads the ‘ New Road,’ and as they 
qualify Sir Hugh Myddleton’s now venerable stream as the ‘ New’ 
River. And are there not yet persons—lI admit that their number 
is daily diminishing—to whom the metropolitan constabulary is still 
the ‘ New’ Police ? 

So far as the dinginess of the houses which line it is concerned, 
the New Cut might have been built five hundred or five thousand 
years ago. Everything about it wears an aspect of mouldiness, dis- 
repair, and squalor. Everything sold in its shops is cheap; and 
everything is, to outward appearance at least, nasty. Slop clothes, 
fried fish, brokers’ second-hand goods, rubbishing finery, newsven- 
dors dealing preferably in the horrific order of literature—‘ Police’ 
papers, with vile woodcuts illustrative of revolting crimes, and ‘ penny 
numbers’ of romances, in which Jack Sheppard, Claude Du Val, 
Dick Turpin, and Jerry Abershaw are pictured as romantic heroes ; 
butchers dealing extensively in ‘ kag-mag’ and ‘ block ornaments ;’ 
cheap-pie and pea-soup shops, cheap green-grocers’, and especially 
pawnbrokers’ shops, filled with the spoils of the poor, from the work- 
man’s plane to his wife’s flannel petticoat, from calico frocks to flat 
irons, from blucher boots to baby-linen: these are the most prominent 
objects that meet the eye in the Cut. The entire locality is wrapped 
in a permanent fog, composed of equal parts of the misty exhala- 
tions of Lambeth Marsh, the miasmatic vapours from the candle 
and chemical factories of contiguous Vauxhall, and the fumes of 
adulterated spirits from the innumerable ginneries of the place itself. 
I have not the slightest doubt that numbers of honest and respect- 
able people inhabit the Cut. There are honest and respectable 
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people in Drury-lane, in St. Giles’s, in Kent-street Borough, in 
Whitechapel, and in Wapping; but the Cut has been very much 
belied, time out of mind, if its immediate neighbourhood be not the 
favourite haunt of some of the most desperate bandits in London, 
together with a very large admixture of those ‘suspicious charac- 
ters,’ male and female, who are ‘ known’ to the police, although not 
always ‘ wanted’ by them, and who stand on a kind of boundary-line 
between the sempstress and the street-walker, the costermonger and 
the thief, occasionally diverging to the right or to the left, as ne- 
cessity or inclination may prompt them. It is a very curious fact, 
nevertheless, that although the reputable shopkeepers of the Cut are 
perfectly aware that the district swarms with habitual thieves, and 
that the non-felonious population is steeped to the lips in poverty, 
there is no locality in the metropolis where goods are exposed with 
so much reckless carelessness to the cupidity of the larcenous. Thiev- 
ing is literally as easy as lying in the New Cut. The garments of 
men and women, sheets, tablecloths, blankets, flaunt like banners 
from the outward walls of the shops, and seem in continual danger 
of being unhooked by passing prowlers; sides of bacon, spheres of lard, 
whole cheeses, and joints of pork are displayed so unguardedly, that 
they recall the legend of the little pigs in the kingdom of Cockaigne 
that were wont to run about. ready roasted, with knives and forks 
stuck in them, and crying, ‘Come, eat us!’—only the exposed 
merchandise in the Cut should bear placards inscribed, ‘ Come, 
steal us!’ In addition to these temptations, boots, shoes, iron- 
mongery, and crockeryware cumber the foreshores of the shops, and 
irrupt far on to the broad pavement. IfI were one of the black 
seething mass of dwellers in the Cut and its purlieus, who are con- 
tinually trooping eastward from Stangate and westward from Black- 
friars, like the condemned souls in Vathek’s Hall of Eblis, I am 
sure that I should be unable to resist the allurements held forth to 
me to ‘collar something’ and run away with it. It is not always 
through sheer purity of heart and rectitude of conscience that we 
escape the Middlesex Sessions. ‘There goes my unfortunate self,’ 
Fénelon remarked, when he saw the rogue on his way to the gal- 
lows. Many people refrain from stealing because they are too well 
off, and do not need plunder. Many more are honest because they 
lack the opportunity to become rascals. 

I am in no mood to discuss, in lengthened disquisition, the 
immorality or the criminality of the New Cut. Were I to do so, 
I know very well that I should ere long find myself wandering into 
a digression concerning the comparative turpitude of Lothbury and 
Mark-lane, or the relative profligacy of Brompton and St. John’s- 
wood. Itake the New Cut as I find it; its outward characteristics 
have been described ad nauseam; and I only recur to it for the 
reason that on a recent occasion I happened to have, on two suc- 
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cessive evenings, some tangible business there, and that I witnessed 
in the precincts of the Cut two very remarkable spectacles, which I 
shall describe as accurately as I may, and from which I leave the 
social sages to draw whatsoever moral they please. 

I have called this article ‘Pantomime and Pandemonium ;’ but 
we will take the last first, if you will allow me, since it occurs to 
me that it was a Wednesday night that I went down to Tophet, 
whereas it was on Thursday that I went to see the pantomime, and 
dwelt for a while in the Halls of Dazzling Light. Hades was situ- 
ated No. 24 Lower Lambeth Marsh, at a place called Gospel Hall. 
The Halls of Dazzling Light were ‘located’ at the corner of the Cut 
and the Waterloo-road, and in the Royal Victoria Theatre. Were I 
to follow the pattern so successfully set by Mr. James Greenwood, 
the ‘Amateur Casual,’ I should spice the commencement of my nar- 
rative with an abrupt contrast, and tell how a dainty brougham, 
drawn by two satin-skinned chestnut horses, warranted a match, 
and driven by a coachman in buckskins and top-boots and with a 
black cockade in his hat, conveyed me from my superfine residence 
in Belgravia, and so dropped me in the midst of the penury and 
felonry of the Cut. Or I might essay a slight variation on Mr. 
Greenwood’s tune, by hinting that just before plunging into the 
noisome slums of Lambeth Marsh, I had been indulging in the dolce 
far niente at my club in Pall Mall; and, after having dined delicately 
on a clear soup, a mullet or so, a couple of entrées, a bird, a sweet, 
an ice, and a pint of ‘ Tod,’ and crowned the edifice with a Partagas 
Londres, a cup of mocha, and a petit verre of green Chartreuse, I 
had betaken myself to the realm where the choicest viand is stale 
plaice fried in dripping, and the most widely patronised beverage 
turpentine flavoured with juniper. On mature reflection I elect to 
do nothing whatever of the sort, but to tell, in lieu, the simple 
truth. Why strive to humbug the public, and to pretend to be that 
which you are not? Should there not be a perpetual caveat to pre- 
tentious and superfine writers in that wonderful passage in the Tale 
of a Tub, which tells us how Peter, Martin, and Jack came to town; 
fell in love with the Duchesse d’Argent, Madame de Grands Titres, 
and the Countess d’Orgueil; how they went to new plays on the 
first night, haunted the chocolate-houses, beat the watch, lay on 
bulks, bilked hackney coachmen, ran in debt with shopkeepers, killed 
bailiffs, and kicked fiddlers downstairs ; how they ate at Lockets’, 
loitered at Wills’s, talked of the Drawing-room, and never came 
there ; dined with lords they never saw; whispered a duchess, and 
never spoke a word; exposed the scrawls of their laundress for billets 
doux of quality ; came ever just from court, and were never seen in 
it; attended the levee sub dio; got a list of peers by heart in one 
company, and, with great familiarity, retailed it in another; and 
were silent in the House, but loud in the coffee-house? In this 
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wonderful outburst of the seva indignatio of Jonathan Swift’s 
cynicism is the whole history of pretence and stuck-upishness. I 
will take warning by it—and, indeed, the Dean is a man to take 
warning by in many more respects than this—and simply mention 
that I did not repair to the New Cut either from Belgravian man- 
sion or from Pall-Mall club, but from a remarkably dingy printing- 
house in the City of London, to which I had gone from an equally 
dingy newspaper-office, likewise east of Temple-bar, and in both of 
which I had been earning my living, between the hours of twelve at 
noon and five o’clock in the afternoon. Iwas due in the Cut at half- 
past five for six ; so that I was fain, when my day’s work was done, to 
dismiss the idea of dinner, as of a meal to be taken in the Distant 
Land, or in the Good Time Coming, or at the Greek Kalends. I 
stayed appetite with a sandwich ; lit-up a cigar; hailed a hansom, 
and bade the blithe driver conduct me to 24 Lower Lambeth Marsh. 

‘That'll be far down the Cut, and hover the hiron bridge’ (I 
had taken him in Cannon-street), my charioteer remarked. 

‘Just so,’ I replied; ‘it’s a place called the Gospel Hall.’ 

‘I know,’ pursued the driver of hackney carriage 7002. ‘Psalm- 
singing lot. A mate o’ mine tells me there’s the rummest 0’ goes 
on there to-night. Wugh!’ And away went 7002, spanking his 
whip merrily. Away he went into the darkness which ever seems 
to enshroud that iron bridge; away he went through murky trans- 
pontine streets, keeping me in a continuous state of terror lest he 
should run over the children sprawling in the roadway. Then we 
came upon the great roaring Blackfriars-road, crossed it, and began 
to descend the Cut. The Waterloo-road next was crossed, and we 
sped towards Stangate. I suddenly descried a shabby gas-lamp 
protruding from a house opposite a cook-shop, and on this lamp I 
read the words ‘ New Gospel Hall.’ 

‘ This is the place !’ I shouted through the trap of the hansom. 

‘ This is the crib!’ acquiesced the cabman ; ‘ and, my eye, ain’t 
they agoin’ it already !’ 

The ‘ goin’ it’ to which my conductor alluded was assuredly not — 
of the nature of psalm-singing. There was a considerable crowd in 
front of the Gospel Hall—as low-looking and evil-smelling a crowd, 
perhaps, as you might meet anywhere out of the Old Bailey in the 
rare old days when they used to hang people in front of the debtor’s 
door. This crowd, which appeared all the more abominable from 
the fact that its members were mainly boys and girls under sixteen 
years of age, was recreating itself by hooting, yelling, screeching 
choruses to music-hall tunes, and occasionally bursting into dances 
of the kind which you might imagine were performed by the Pota- 
wotamy Indians prior to their proceeding on the war-path. Two 
or three stout policemen were impartially hustling and cuffing the 
throng, and ordering them in a tone of hoarse authority to ‘ move 
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on.’ Did you ever observe how exceedingly gruff is the policeman’s 
voice in a low neighbourhood, and of what dulcet modulations it is 
susceptible in Belgravia or Tyburnia? I noticed that, as I elbowed 
my way to the door of the hall, one of these constables looked at 
me with an expression of countenance by no means favourable, and 
only made way for me with a reluctant sulkiness. I soon disco- 
vered the cause of his ill-temper. The proprietor, or lessee, or 
tenant, or whoever was in authority at the Gospel Hall, had, for 
divers good and sufficient reasons, determined that, on this particular 
Wednesday evening at least, no policeman should be suffered to 
enter his premises. He had made a public promise to that effect 
to the guests whom he had bidden to meet him; and it so chanced 
that the guests in question were, above all others, the people whose 
society the police were anxious to enjoy. An Englishman’s house, 
however, being his castle—unless it is a public-house, or a magis- 
trate has granted a warrant to search it—the attitude preserved by 
the police was that of peris at the gate of Paradise, where they stood 
disconsolate, but full of vengeful fancies. Stay! it wasn’t Paradise ; 
it was Pandemonium. 

I spoke of a host and of his guests. Let me tell you of what 
nature was the entertainment. There lives somewhere ‘ over the 
water’ a certain earnest, rough-and-ready, energetic man rejoicing 
in the name of Edward Wright. He is popularly known as ‘ Ned.’ 
Mr. Wright’s antecedents are not of the most flattering description. 
His ‘ record,’ as the Americans would say, is full of the very blackest 
of entries. I don’t think Ned Wright will file a criminal informa- 
tion against me for libel if I hint that he was once upon a time a 
common thief, and that housebreaking was his specialty. In his 
disengaged moments Mr. Wright indulged in the less felonious pur- 
suits of the prize-ring. In early life he served her Majesty both in 
a military and a naval capacity. From the navy he seems to have 
deserted, and on being captured to have received the reward of merit 
at the gangway at the hands of the boatswain’s mate appointed to 
distribute those peculiar prizes which have nine tails, with three 
knots in each. In good sooth, Ned Wright appears to have been 
the English twin-brother to ‘ the Wickedest Man in New York.’ All 
burglar, bruiser, and flagrant from the scourge as he was, grace was 
yet in store for him. Happening to stray into Astley’s Theatre one 
Sunday evening seven years ago, while a religious service was being 
held, he suddenly awoke to a sense of his degraded and sinful state 
of life, and was ‘ converted’ on the spot. Thenceforth he became 
an altered man. No more did he ‘crack cribs’ or ‘ punch’ heads. 
He took to preaching the Gospel in the streets, and subsequently 
set up a little tabernacle of his own at this Gospel Hall—a place 
which had formerly been a penny gaff, and one of the lowest of the 
dens of profligacy to be found in this miserable neighbourhood. He 
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preached—and preaches still every night—to all who choose to come 
and hear; but his heart especially yearned to do‘some good to the 
abandoned class of which he had once been a member. It was his 
ambition to become a missionary to the thieves, and in a shrewdly 
original manner did Ned Wright set about his mission. His pro- 
fessional experience had taught him long since that the thief is a 
person who can only be ‘ got at,’ morally speaking, with immense 
difficulty. He is often clever enough to ‘ gammon’ the chaplain in 
prison ; but directly the back of the reverend functionary is turned, 
the hardened convict is apt to turn the pious discourse. of his in- 
structor into ridicule. Religious teaching of the ordinary kind slides 
off the thief’s heart, to use a very vulgar locution, ‘like water off a 
duck’s back.’ There is an infamous flash song, which is really the 
composition of a ‘kiddy’ once incarcerated in Kirkdale prison, near 
Liverpool, of which I can only venture to quote one verse; but I 
think it will show very forcibly the almost insurmountable obstacles 
which lie in the way of reclaiming criminals by conventional preach- 
ments and stereotyped religious exhortations. The ‘ kiddy’ is relat- 
ing what the chaplain has been saying : 
‘ He talked of how Moses went up in a cloud, 
And Lazarus walked about in a shroud, 


And Jonah lived inside of a whale; 
’Twas a jolly sight better than county gaol.’ 


Here we have the incurably impenitent criminal proved to us to de- 
monstration. We see the heart‘ deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked’—cynical, scoffing, mocking, dead to all reveren- 
tial, and even to all sympathetic associations. The good parson has 
done his best. He has preached and prayed to these black sheep ; 
and what has been his reward? ‘Downy Bill’ mimics his unctuous 
phrases with a devilish leer on his rogue’s lips; and ‘ Brimstone 
Bet’ puts her tongue in her cheek as his reverence passes. 

Ned Wright went about his missionary work in a very different 
manner. He strove to reach the hearts of his black sheep through 
their bellies. ‘If you'll come and hear what I’ve got to say,’ he 
announced, ‘ you shall have some ‘‘toke.’’ I'll give you all a jolly 
supper of pea-soup and bread. Ifyou’ll stay to the end of my patter, 
_ every man jack of you shall have a lumping pork sandwich; and 
more than that, I may be able to tell you how you can get some cos- 
termongers’ barrows, and earn your “‘scran” on the “ square,” and 
not on the ‘‘cross.””’ These were, in effect, the representations 
made by Ned Wright to the thieves of South London to induce them 
to come to the curious symposia in Gospel Hall, in which a ‘ blow- 
out’ of soup is followed by a sermon. The expedient was no doubt 
a very vulgar one. The argument was of the coarsest ; but it seems 
to me to have served it: ‘urn in a remarkably efficient manner. At 
all events the thieves came. The men were first convened; they 
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ate their supper thankfully, and, a little ‘ chaffing’ and ‘ larking’ 
apart, listened with respectful attention to that which the missionary 
had to say to them. The substance of Ned Wright’s sermons you 
have all read by this time in the newspapers; for every daily jour- 
nal in London has contained more or less extended notices of these 
‘ Thieves’ Suppers.’ 

The feast at which I was present was given to Female Thieves, 
seventy-two of whom filled the body of the Gospel Hall; while 
forty-four male robbers, their relatives or ‘ friends,’ it may be, occu- 
pied seats in the gallery. The supper, the religious service, the hymn- 
singing, the address of Ned Wright to his deplorable audience, have 
all been so copiously described by the daily press, that there is no 
need for me to depict in detail that which I may term a Pandemo- 
nium with the fire temporarily gone out. The fires may have been 
lit again by this time in the Cut and the Waterloo-road; but for 
this evening at least, and so far as this district was concerned, there 
was a surcease in devilry. 

Three things struck me when, after two hours spent among the 
thieves, I bade Ned Wright good-bye, and emerged into the howling 
flaring Cut again. The first was, the deplorably abject and poverty- 
stricken appearance of the women themselves. There might have 
been half-a-dozen decently dressed females among the seventy-two, 
and among a very few of the younger girls some deplorable attempts 
at tawdry finery were visible; but the aspect of four-fifths of the 
guests was that of hopelessly squalid ‘ seediness-—the seediness 
which is just on this side of the sheer looped and windowed ragged- 
ness of the beggar. They looked like reduced charwomen, washer- 
women who had lost their custom through embezzling their clients’ 
linen, sempstresses who had been ‘in trouble’ for pawning the goods 
intrusted to them to make-up, discharged outworn servant-girls, frau- 
dulent barmaids, and the like. Yet I was told their offences were 
of a much more desperate kind than I have hinted, and that every 
one of their number had been convicted—some of them half-a-dozen 
times—of robbery from the person. I have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of this statement; and in view of it, all I can say is, that 
robbery from the person offers, as to its aspect, every proof of being 
a pursuit that doesn’t pay. I doubt whether any garment worn by 
any female thief in that ex-gaff would have been ‘ taken-in’ by mine 
uncle in the Cut for sixpence. What had these robbers from the 
person done with their booty? Were I not aware that to make a 
pun is as criminal as the art of picking a pocket, I should say that the 
female thieves did not appear to have bought boots with ‘their booty. 
Of course the ‘flash molls,’ the Upper Ten of the thievish feminine 
fraternity, were not here. They would have disdained participa- 
tion either in Ned Wright’s soup or in his psalm-singing. Perhaps 
these female thieves were for the moment ‘ out of luck,’ and had come 
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to the Gospel Hall merely for a warm and a meal of victuals’ sake. 
Perhaps those who had been more fortunate, and had ‘ made a good 
haul’ that afternoon or the previous night, prudently stayed away, lest 
Inspector Bucket of the Detective Force should be in waiting at the 
portals of the Gospel Hall to pounce upon them ; or perhaps, having 
secured their spoils, they had gone home to feast upon the proceeds 
with their ‘mates’—gone home to revel in unlimited tripe and gin, 
which, till the money was all spent at least, should know no end. 
The thief’s life, a shrewd officer of police remarked to me once, 
alternates between the most unbridled luxury and profligacy and the 
most horrible penury, and he is as often impelled to crime by sheer 
destitution as by wickedness. 

The second thing that struck me was, the quiet, submissive, 
and decorous behaviour of these criminal women. Good conduct 
at a ‘midnight meeting’ of ‘ unfortunates’ is very easy to under- 
stand. Their state is, as a rule, not their fault but their misfor- 
tune; and as a rule they have received some kind of education, or 
at least have picked-up some outward show of culture by associating 
with persons in a grade superior to theirs. There is no bar to a 
woman being as naughty as Ninon de |’Enclos, and yet writing essays 
in the Quarterly Review, or exhibiting pre-Rafaelite pictures at the 
Royal Academy. IfCatherine of Russia had not been an empress, 
she would probably have frequented the Alhambra and the Argyll, 
and D’Alembert and Diderot would have treated her to supper. But 
what restraint need there have been on these female footpads and 
cutpurses ? There was not a single policeman present to keep order. 
There was not even a clergyman in a white neckcloth to overawe 
them morally. Their pastor had just been one of themselves—a 
‘maceman,’ a midnight robber and thief. Why should not the wo- 
men bandits in the hall have jumped up on the platform, and the 
male bandits in the gallery rushed down upon us, picked our pockets, 
scratched our faces, and cracked our sconces? The reason why the 
thieves did not do this, and, moreover, why they do not do a variety 
of other things at the precise moment when they are expected to do 
them, is, I apprehend, that thieves cannot always be thieving; that 
rapine only occupies a portion of their time, and that during the re- 
mainder they occupy themselves very much after the fashion of other 
people in their grade of life. For there are high-class thieves and 
low-class thieves, just as there are high and low-class dogs. A rob- 
ber, apart from his robbing, may be a decent kind of fellow enough ; 
and a female felon may, her felonry apart, have the heart that can 
feel for another. I take it, in fine, that no man and no woman are 
ever so absolutely bad or so absolutely good as they are assumed to 
be. John Howard the Philanthropist was the harshest of fathers to 
his son; and Beccaria, while he was seeing his book against capital 
punishment through the press, did his vindictive utmost to get his 
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servant, who had stolen his watch, hanged. Per contra, the man 
who murdered the Italian boy for the sake of his teeth set him to 
play with his children before he slew him. He had no animus 
against the poor little lad: he merely wanted to sell his ivories for 
fifty shillings to a dentist. And one of the most desperate charac- 
ters I ever heard of, when tracked to his lair and arrested by the 
police, was found — not sharpening a poniard, not casting conical 
bullets, not distilling poisons, not forging bills of exchange, but 
nursing a sick guinea-pig. 

The third and last thing which occurred to me as I left Pande- 
monium took the form of a query. Would this Thieves’ Supper do 
any good? Would the guests look upon it, on the morrow morning, 
only as so much ‘patter,’ so much ‘gospel-grinding,’ so much ‘gam- 
mon’? And were these services in the New Cut genuine, sincere, 
single-minded, or were they merely so much sensation and clap-trap ? 
Had this decently-clad, fair-spoken, earnest, striving-looking man, 
Ned Wright, really been, as he told us himself half-a-dozen times 
over, a prizefighter and a thief? Had he really been a jail-bird? 
Was the back underneath his decent broadcloth coat really scored 
by the boatswain’s cat? Mr. Bounderby, in Hard Times, turned 
out to be the ‘bully of humility.” Was Wright merely a sham 
criminal, a sheep in wolf's clothing—le fanfaron des crimes quwil 
n'avait pas commis? No, I said resolutely to this last question, 
that cannot be. The man is in earnest; he is no humbug. Truth 
sounds clear as a silver clarion in every tone of his voice. Those 
yonder—they could all prove so many convictions—were real thieves ; 
the man who preached to them was a converted thief; and if, out 
of those seventy-two outcast, disgraced, fallen, branded women, he 
succeeded that night in turning the heart of only one, his supper 
would be a greater success than Patti’s most brilliant representation 
before kings and kaisers. 


I am apt to be haunted; and I confess that all the next day I 
was pursued by the ghosts of the Female Thieves. I had to go and 
see a man hanged at Maidstone some twenty months since, and his 
dreadful dangling corpse haunted me for a fortnight afterwards. The 
spectres of the seventy-two female felons obstinately refused to be 
laid in any Red Sea that I could devise for their drowning. They 
defied hard work, .a long walk, the last new novel, full-flavoured 
cigars, and even dry sherry, which last is a capital layer of ghosts. 
At about seven in the evening—it was an awfully foggy one—I 
found myself in a sadly despondent condition, and in somewhat 
perilous proximity to Waterloo-bridge, when it fortunately occurred 
to me that I had in my pocket a very polite note from Mr. J. H. 
Cave, the lessee and. manager of the Royal Victoria Theatre, inform- 
ing me that his private box was at my disposal for any evening on 
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which I would do him the favour of coming over the water and wit- 
nessing his grand new Christmas Pantomime. ‘Over the water to 
Cave!’ I cried, recovering my spirits. ‘I will go to Queen Victoria’s 
own theatre, as Mrs. Brown calls it,—even through this dense fog, 
—and see the grand new Christmas Pantomime.’ 

I had not been to the ‘ Vic’ for fifteen years. It is not a nice 
theatre, and I question whether under any circumstances, and with 
the most lavish outlay on decorations, it could be made a nice 
theatre. Years ago, when it was the Coburg and Mr. Glossop was 
the manager, the act-drop was made of mirrors, and the ‘ crystal cur- 
tain’ was, for a time, the talk of the town. But it would not do, 
any more than Miss Burdett Coutts’s wonderful architectural caprice 
has done in Bethnal-green. If you were to give the patrons of the 
‘Vic’ a proscenium with the frieze painted by Mr. Marks or Mr. 
Poynter, a crimson-velvet curtain, wax-candles in silver branches 
all round the dress-circle, settees covered with satin damask, foot- 
stools in ‘ moquette’ work, artificial flowers and Rimmel’s percolators 
in the lobby ; Spiers and Pond’s fairest damsels, with their tallest 
chignons, in the refreshment-room; fiunkies in plush and silk 
stockings to open the box-doors; perfumed programmes, and vanille 
ices between the acts—I question whether this gorgeous liberality 
would prove, in the end, remunerative. I fancy that among the 
Victorian audience, as among the Columbia-Market costermongers, 
there would be an uneasy feeling, tacitly or overtly expressed, that 
all these fine things were not ‘ for the likes of them.’* The ‘ Vic’ is 
the ‘ Vic,’ and must remain the ‘ Vic,’ until the Victorians them- 
selves alter. Which will not be in our time, I imagine. 

Understand that these remarks apply strictly to the front of the 
house. Behind the footlights the manager may be as gorgeous as 
ever he pleases—nay, the Victorian audiences have often approved 
themselves very keen critics as to propriety in scenic decoration. 
There is much philosophy in the expostulation attributed to a tenant 
of the gallery at this theatre on beholding a scene the two halves of 
which had not been properly brought together by the stage-carpenters. 
‘We don’t expect grammar at the Vic,’ cried the Aristarchus of the 
Cut ; ‘ but you might jine your flats.’ This was as much as to say, 
‘ We don’t come in evening-dress ; we don’t want soft seats or wax- 
candles ; but we expect the evening’s entertainment to be carried out 
in a complete and workmanlike manner.’ 

The Pantomime I was privileged to behold had a very long Chinese 
name which I have completely forgotten ; but I know that the part 
of the hero in the opening was sustained by Mr. J. H. Cave him- 
self, and that one of his titles was ‘the Naughty Man who kills 
all he can.’ Among the persons whom he had been enabled to slay 
were, as it appeared, about half-a-dozen of his own wives, whom he 
had despatched a la Bluebeard. These ladies, in long white night- 
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gowns and holding their heads in their hands, came and danced round 
the Naughty Man as he writhed on an uneasy couch resplendent with 
Dutch metal. They haunted him as the female thieves and that 
man at Maidstone had haunted me. Have you ever been so haunted, 
my friend Lothario, my ancient ally Don Juan Tenorio, my old 
accomplice Squire Lovelace? But Mr. J. H. Cave was not always 
tormented by a guilty conscience. When wide awake, magnificently 
arrayed (he was Emperor of China, it seemed), and with a rigid 
pigtail nearly perpendicular to his shaven.crown, he was astonish- 
ingly wide awake. He sang comic songs—one a ‘ patter’ song, full 
of fun and fluent rhymes, which he delivered with the volubility.of a 
Charles Mathews, and the other a wonderful composition called ‘The 
Sneeze.’ He danced ‘ cellar-flaps’ and ‘ breakdowns ;’ and, in most 
diverting doggrel, ravished applause from the gallery by satirical allu- 
sions to the dulness of trade, the opening of the Holborn Viaduct, 
the prohibition of public-house skittles by the police, and the iniquity 
of the halfpenny toll over Waterloo-bridge. I wish Mr. J. H. Cave 
would come over the bridge himself—lI will pay the toll for him— 
and deliver some of his drolleries on this side the water, where, as- 
suredly, we need a good burlesque actor sorely enough. 

The Naughty Man who killed all he could made a very funny 
pantomime. I could not make head or tail of its story; but who 
wants to know anything about the plot of a pantomime ?' You want 
to laugh; and I am sure my facial muscles ached for some hours 
that evening. Why the Emperor of China should have had any- 
thing to do with Conrad the Corsair, and why the Genius of Spring 
should have appeared in pink-satin small-clothes cut very short, 
are doubtful matters ; but doubt in a pantomime is delicious. You 
are for ever dipping in the lucky-bag, and the bigger the bit of non- 
sense that comes out, the’better. There were two grand ballets, 
and any number of magicians, demons, gnomes, kobbolds, grim- 
gribbers, loups-garous, wehr-wolves, elfins, pixies, jack-o’-lanterns, 
will-o’-the-wisps, ghouls, afrits, vampires, peris, sylphides, dwarfs, 
giants, wilis, brownies, banshees, and grotesque guards in panto- 
mime masks. There was a Distressed Mother with a large family of 
children, whom she regaled with bread-and-butter, whom she put in 
a tub and washed, and whom upon occasion she corrected with a 
large birch-rod. There was singing, there was dancing, tumbling, 
fighting, screaming. There was plenty of red, blue, green, and yellow 
fire ; and the scenery, which was very well painted, was as gorgeous 
as ever Dutch metal by the ton and foil-paper by the ream could 
make it. As Mr. Hans Breitmann might have observed, 


‘I dinks as so vine a bandomime 
Never coom to a het dis year.’ 


But how was it, I wondered, while I was gazing at the glories 
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of the transformation-scene, that I felt my eyes smarting, and a 
husky, choking sensation in my throat? Could it be the property- 
man’s red fire? And why was there a lurid haze round the foot- 
lights? I turned from the brilliant spectacle on the stage towards 
the interior of the theatre—and, lo! there was a darkness that could 
be felt. It was the Fog. The fog had streamed into the house, 
and wrapped-up pit, boxes, and gallery in one huge brown shroud. 
Scarcely could the great chandelier in the centre of the ceiling be 
seen glimmering and blinking through the murk. The musicians 
in the orchestra right beneath me were only indistinct black spots 
in the midst of a sea of fog. But I turned to the stage again, blaz- 
ing with gas from above, below, and either side ; and there all was 
Light, and the minutest creases of the pink-satin small-clothes of 
the Genius of Spring could be descried. 

What was there behind that dun-coloured fog-cloud at the Vic? 
Honest men, or the robbers who last night were listening to Ned 
Wright ? Our brothers and sisters, or our bitterest enemies ? 
O mortal man, who shall say? The fog bewildered, baffled, con- 
founded me. It had a voice, and cried, ‘THov SHALT NOT KNOW.’ 
We sit in our studies hatching vain conceits ; we prate, and moral- 
ise, and dogmatise ; we pretend to be so wondrous wise about the 
world and its ways; and, God help us! what do weknow? A little 
bit of tinsel, a spangle or two, some rags of ribbons on a bedizened 
girl, the paint on a clown’s face, the particoloured patches on a 
harlequin’s jerkin—these, with the help of floats and battens and 
side-burners and the lime-light, we can just make out on the stage 
of Life. And beyond all this what is there? The Fog. The cur- 
tain that hides a drama wholly inscrutable and incomprehensible to 
us. The curtain that none shall lift on this side the grave. 

So I went home, and the fog mercifully blotted-out the Female 
Thieves, and I dreamt instead very pleasantly of Mr. J. H. Cave 
distributing gratuitous packets of Horniman’s tea to Conrad the 
Corsair and Azeth the Egyptian, and the Genius of Spring dancing 
a ‘cellar-flap’ in pink-satin small-clothes. 
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I am a Scotchman. Belgravian reader, do not shudder, and, as you 
English are so prone to do, recall Sydney Smith’s joke about us, 
and pass on to the next article, in contempt and in despair. Ten 
to one you do not like us as a race; but let my blunt confession 
win from you some kind of regard for one humble individual of the 
class, and submit to be taken by the button-hole for a quarter-of- 
an-hour’s chat, or as we in our expressive, if somewhat uncouth, 
lingo would term it, ‘ crack.’ Perhaps my confession is bold and 
unpolitic, for between the genuine Londoner and the true native 
Scotchman there is little in common. The truest and best Londoner 
I have ever heard of, or will hear of, hated-us; and yet my admira- 
tion for him is as great as, if not indeed greater than, for any of my 
own countrymen. Charles Lamb tried all his life to like us, and 
was obliged to desist from the experiment in despair; and his chap- 
ter on us, in one of his most charming essays, ‘ Imperfect Sympa- 
thies,’ is as complete an analysis of one side of our character as it 
is possible to have. ‘You never catch a Scotchman’s mind in an 
undress,’ he says; ‘his Minerva is born in panoply.’ And there is 
something deliciously ludicrous in the picture which Elia suggests 
of a Scotchman bringing his total wealth into company and gravely 
unpacking it. ‘His understanding is always at its meridian,’ he 
continues ; ‘you never see the first dawn, the early streaks. He 
has no falterings of self-suspicion. Surmises, queries, misgivings, 
half-intentions, semi-consciousness, partial illuminations, dim in- 
stincts, embryo conceptions have no place in his brain or vocabulary. 
The twilight of dubiety never falls upon him. Is he orthodox—he 
has no doubts. Is he an infidel—he has none either. Between the 
affirmative and negative there is no borderland with him. You cannot 
hover with him upon the confines of truth, or wander in the mazes of a 
probable argument. He always keeps the path. You cannot make 
excursions with him, for he sets you right. His taste never fluctuates ; 
his morality never abates. He cannot compromise, or understand - 
middle actions. _ There can be but a right and a wrong. His con- 
versation is as a book. His affirmations have the sanctity of an 
oath. . . . Above all, you must beware of indirect expressions before 
a Caledonian. Clap an extinguisher upon your irony if you are unhap- 
pily blest with a vein of it. Remember, you are on your oath.’ No, 
Lamb did not like us ; we were far from being men after Elia’s own 
heart. And no doubt we have our faults; just as you, dear reader, 
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if you are a Londoner, will not deny that you have your petty fail- 
ings, your little shortcomings, your besetting sins. Some of us are 
a strange mixture of porridge and the Shorter Catechism; others 
an equally strange compound of whisky and the Sabbath. Our ideas 
and yours are widely different in regard to that latter institution ; 
and while a regular Scot thinks you lax in your observance of it, you 
think him something worse for his contempt of your fast-days and 
feast-days. 

To the sober-minded adherents of the ‘ sunny religion’ of John 
Knox, there is little to distinguish Easter from any other season 
of the year. And many there are who would know nothing of 
those high and holy seasons which are made so much of by the 
greater part of Christendom, were it not for being reminded of them 
by their friends who belong to the noble church of England, or by 
possessing some clergyman who does not think it unfitting that his 
congregation should be led at these times into the same train of 
thought as the greater part of the Christian world. It is difficult 
for any one who has lived long in England, or who has spent a sea- 
son in Rome, to hear the church-bells in Scotland ring in the same 
solemn manner on Easter Sunday, for instance, as on other days, 
and go to church to take part in the ordinary worship and hear the 
ordinary sermon, without thinking to himself what a day of days 
this is to many Christians, without the echoes of St. Angelo’s cannon 
booming in his ears, without the lingering music of the silver trumpets 
being wafted on the breeze, without a vision, half-forgotten and 
shadowy as a dream, of the glorious pageant of a great church hold- 
ing a great festival. And thus it was last Sunday, in a quiet Scotch 
parish church,—without any associations of splendid ritual, under a 
leaden sky, and within the hearing of the waves of a gray and cold 
gea,—we were mentally carried over the blue and laughing waves 
of the Mediterranean under the sunny sky of Italy, to the spectacle 
of some thousands of men and women keeping Easter Sunday, and 
heralding-in a happy Easter-tide within the walls of Rome. 

We were all in Rome that season; the majority of our party, 
having taken the usual and direct route, had settled themselves 
comfortably in a piano of a house in the Capo-le-case, one of the 
. healthiest and most enjoyable parts of the city. I myself, accom- 
panied by a single and very dear friend, took rather a roundabout 
way of reaching the Eternal City. Starting from Liverpool in a 
steamer, and having encountered a terrible storm in the Bay of 
Biseay, we saw Gibraltar, Malta, Syra, and spent a week in Con- 
stantinople. We returned to Malta, and after a couple of days spent 
in Smyrna, one of the Messageries Impériales boats took us safely to 
Naples, and thence we went by train to Rome, being weleomed there 
by the same people who had seen us start from Liverpool. It is not 
my purpose to enlarge on our life there, or to attempt to act in any 
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way as a cicerone to any who have not been there; nor to endea- 
vour to describe the various people one met, though this last is a 
rather tempting subject, and embraces a wide field. We have 
undertaken to say a few words on ‘ How they welcome Easter in 
Rome,’ hoping that we may recall past days and past pleasures to 
some, and give a foretaste of anticipated enjoyment to others. 

Lent is over. The gloom which has been hanging over the 
city for the last few weeks is rolling off like some dark cloud. JI 
carnevale dei preti, the carnival of the priests, as with a wicked 
irony it is called, is past. They have pocketed their last santa 
elemosina ; the parish priest has registered the last name for con- 
fession ; the most backward sinner has been shrived; the last of the 
candles in the Sistine Chapel has been extinguished; the most 
lingering wail of the ‘ Miserere mei, Deus; secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam tuam,’ has stolen upward to the glorious painting on the 
roof, and died away in silence; the Apostles’ feet have been all. 
washed ; the Santa Scala has been ascended and reascended ; all 
the Stations in the Colosseum have been visited by the procession of 
members of the various confraternities; and the last echo—what 
the Jews used to call the daughter of the voice—of the plaintive 
hymn which the devotees sing round the huge cross in the centre of 
the arena has been lost amid the greatness of the massive and 
ruined pile. The Jew or Turk has been converted, has recanted, and 
been baptised. The shops are beginning to look gay once more ; 
their windows glow with illumination, and there is an imposing 
show of eatables—piles of Easter eggs, here massed together like a 
pyramid, there fantastically woven together like immense grape- 
clusters ; wreaths of sausages, twined and intertwined; huge flitches 
of bacon, towers of cheese, gourds of lard, and bunches of white 
candles—everything fresh and glistening in varied colours from the 
reflection of the coloured lamplets and paper-lanterns hanging round 
them. The Romans are hungry after their Lenten fare, and the 
shopkeepers know it. All Rome is preparing to be happy and 
cheerful. There is a rare stir in the streets on Easter-eve. The 
bells, which have not been heard for weeks, have all the morning been 
ringing out a merry peal. Crowds of musicians are again at their 
work: an Italian, when he is happy, is always singing, or listening 
to some one else. Cannons are firing, bombs are exploding. There 
is no one in Rome who does not know that the sun which has just 
gone down, far away beyond the Tiber, will awaken the lonely Cam- 
pagna and the crowded city to the celebration of Easter Sunday. 

It has come round once more: so at early morning the great 
bell of St. Peter’s tells you, and the cannon of St. Angelo. So do 
the noises in the already crowded streets; the deserted cafés, as 
you eat in haste the melancholy ghost of even an English breakfast, 
—for we Scotch, you know, rather look down upon your matutinal 
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meal; the noise of state carriages, and the rattle of cabs as they 
fly past; the dress of the cardinals and priests, who to-day have 
changed their sombre garbs of mourning for those becoming a great 
and happy festa ; the grandeur of dapper little natives of middle life ; 
the groups of wondering and astonished contadini, looking, as George 
Eliot says contadini do look, like ‘a wayworn ancestry returning 
from a pilgrimage on which they had set out a century ago;’ the 
bands of trim Englishmen, lanky Americains, neat and lively French- 
men, yellow-haired Germans, olive-coloured Spaniards—the whole 
forestieri world, as it joins the native throng. So does your cabby, 
as you stipulate with him for about five times the ordinary fare, his 
frantic gestures to you to look sharp, the crack of his whip impart- 
ing by his action a shade of a ghostly and half-sorrowful activity to 
his very horse, who is ordinarily listless and lazy enough; and his 
swearing—O, the heartiness with which a Roman cabman can swear 
when he likes !—as he sees some rival drive past him, and hears his 
exclamation of triumph ; and finally, his look of withering contempt, 
as one of the boys in his best Italian gives him the order, as if he 
did not know the Inglesi well enough by this time, and required to 
be told to drive a San Pietro / 

To St. Peter’s then, following the example of all Rome, we go. 
A merry time we have of it as we rattle through the Corso, get into 
a crowd, get out of it, cross the yellow Tiber, pass underneath the 
great castle, guarded by the bronze statue of the archangel, cast by 
the Flemish sculptor Wenschefeld for Benedict XIV., drive rapidly 
through the piazza, dismount, hurry up the steps, push aside the 
huge curtain at the entrance, and enter the famous basilica. T'out 
le monde et sa femme, as the French say, are there, and it is not 
yet full. We can hardly believe that all the people who have been 
crowding in for hours are really there. But how insignificant does 
even a large crowd appear beside its gigantic proportions! Floor-space 
for 54,000 people, according to official returns, is not to be occu- 
pied within an hour or two. And this crowd is for the most part 
composed of forestieri; for on great festas the natives prefer the 
seclusion of their private chapels and parish churches to the crowd 
and bustle of St. Peter’s, although perhaps they are there in greater 
numbers on Easter Sunday than on any other great occasion. 
Apropos of this, Mr. W. W. Story, sculptor, poet, and pleasant 
cicerone through Rome and about it, in his delightful volumes Roba 
di Roma, relates one of Pasquin’s mots. ‘ How shall I, a true son 
of the holy Church,’ asks Pasquin, ‘ obtain admittance to her ser- 
vices ?’ And Marforio answers, ‘Declare you are an Englishman, 
and swear you are a heretic.’ 

The procession of ecclesiastical dignitaries slowly enters the build- 
ing. The multitude kneels, for there is the venerable and somewhat 
aged figure of Pio Nono, with his benevolent and kindly face, a little 
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wan and pinched by recent illness. Regard him, and the various in- 
cidents connected with his entrance, well, for everything is instinct 
with a mystic meaning. He is the vicar of Christ, and is elevated 
on high, borne aloft above the heads of the kneeling crowd. Dense 
masses hide his bearers from us, and his portable chair, preceded by 
the gorgeous ostrich fans, seems to float along in space. In each of 
these fans of ostrich feathers are set the eyes of peacock’s feathers, 
indicating that the eyes of the whole world are on the sovereign pontiff, 
no less than as a symbol of the zeal and vigilance required of him. 
Seven candelabra are carried in front, having reference to the vision 
of the Evangelist in the Apocalypse, to the seven gifts of the Spirit, 
and, more practically, to the seven rioni, or ecclesiastical divisions 
of the city. They are borne by acolytes. He wears the triple crown 
—triple because it denotes in him the union of pontifical, imperial, 
and royal authority. He is opposite the chapel of the SS. Sacra- 
mento. He descends and adores the Host placed on the illuminated 
altar, above which is a fresco by Pietro da Cortona, the same artist 
who designed the stucco bas-reliefs and the mosaics on the roof and 
cupola. In this same chapel of the holy sacrament sleep peacefully 
enough some of his predecessors, who in their lifetime have taken 
part in the ceremony he is now engaged in—Sixtus IV. and Julius IT. 
amongst others. Reascending, he is carried to the throne erected on 
the epistle side of the tribune. Here he does homage, and repeats 
the prayers preparatory to the saying of mass. He is then robed for 
its celebration ; and the office of tierce is sung by the choir from its 
hidden recesses ; the first wave of the sweet music—perhaps the most 
beautiful in the whole range of sacred melody of which we are to hear 
so much—comes rippling through the air. His holiness, surrounded 
by a select number, now nears the high altar, where he is met by the 
three junior cardinals, come, after the manner of the three Magi to 
our Saviour, to do him reverence. The epistle and gospel are sung, 
first in Latin and then in Greek, denoting the union of the churches, 
and the subordination of the Eastern. A sacristan tastes the bread 
and wine to be used at the mass, as a precaution against poison. The 
‘ Christus resurgens’ and the sequence, ‘ Victim paschali,’ are sung ; 
and there are few hearts in the building—Catholic, Protestant, or 
infidel—that are not touched by the wondrous strains, which, having 
burst out in a full chorus, are followed by a silence dead and solemn. 
Then, from a far-off gallery, there is wafted to us the music of the 
silver trumpets, exquisitely soft and sweet, thrilling every one with 
their notes so thin and clear, typifying to the faithful the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice. The elements are then consecrated, the Host 
elevated: a striking and solemn spectacle at any time—how much 
more so this day! Pio Nono partakes of both Host and chalice, 
drinking from the latter through a golden tube; and various orders 
of churchmen partake of the consecrated elements from his hands. 
Seconp Series, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XI. N 
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He once more assumes the triple crown, reseats himself on his throne, 
and, before starting, receives from the cardinal arch-priest of St. 
Peter’s a purse of white velvet, containing the offering made in re- 
turn for his performing mass—pro missa bene cantata. The cortege 
re-forms ; and, looking fatigued, Pio Nono is borne out, every now 
and then motioning his fingers as he blesses the crowd kneeling and 
bending before him as he passes ; and after him, in magnificent pro- 
cession, go the cardinals, bishops, monsignori, and other prelates, 
with trailing robes and splendid lace, the envy of many an English 
lady. 

The crowd is once more in motion, hurrying out to join the seeth- 
ing mass of people in the piazza; for the celebration of high mass 
by the Pope—always such a great event, and often the entire play 
itself{—is to-day only the prelude. Pause for a moment on the top 
of the steps, if you can, ere you descend, and try to estimate the 
magnitude of the crowd. You have never seen such a sight before. 
There, in the centre, is the huge obelisk, a solid mass of red granite, 
erected by Sixtus V. in 1586. It is said to have been brought from 
Heliopolis to Rome by Caligula; and, having been found in the circus 
of Nero, it now stands not far from its original site. It towers high 
above the crowd ; and around it a large body of soldiers is drawn up. 
Then the great body of the people on foot, encircled by a rim of car- 
riages, crowded in every available part, the whole kept together by 
the grand colonnades ; above all the blue sky and the glaring sun, 
painting the spray of the water as it rises from two fountains into all 
the colours of the rainbow. 

Twelve o’clock strikes; there is a movement in the great balcony, 
and every eye is bent on the spot, as Pio Nono, on his golden chair, 
with his peacock fans and his gorgeous vestment, approaches to the 
edge ofthe balcony. Every ear is strained to catch even the far-off 
murmur of his benediction. It is not long, and the ‘Amen’ is chanted 
magnificently four times, the only part that the far-off portions of the 
crowd hear. Beginning the last clause, he comes still farther forward, 
and, making the sign of the cross in front and on each side over the 
people, he repeats the grand old words: ‘ And may the blessing of 
the omnipotent God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, descend upon 
you, and remain with you for.ever. Amen.’ At the words ‘ descend 
upon you’ he stretches out his hands to heaven, and then folds them 
over his breast. The great crowd kneels ; the bayonets of the soldiers 
flash in the sun like summer lightning, the clash of their side-arms 
ring through the piazza ; the military bands burst forth ; the bells of 
St. Peter’s and of Rome give tongue ; St. Angelo is thundering forth 
once more. The indulgences are being scattered from the Pope’s 
balcony, and waveringly float downwards like huge snow-flakes, as 
some one has said. They reach the ground, and are being fought over 
by those near enough. Once more the Pope gives the crowd his 
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blessing ; then he is borne away; and all Rome goes home to dine 
and to make merry, for Lent is indeed over. 

Thus is Easter welcomed in. I might exhaust pages in at- 
tempting to describe all the great Easter ceremonies ; but although 
perhaps for the time enough has been said, I cannot refrain from 
having my say about the illumination of St. Peter’s, which forms a 
fit and imposing conclusion to the ceremonies of Easter Sunday. 
Men have been busy all day in placing paper-lanterns and huge cups 
of oil on every part of the great basilica. They are lit shortly before 
sunset, and as darkness sets in gradually burst out into silver flame. 
From every corner of it, one by one, they come into being, these airy 
lights, fast and brilliant as the stars leap into life as the twilight 
vanishes. They baffle you to mark them: while watching one set, 
the eye is irresistibly drawn to another brilliant cluster. The build- 
ing itself is soon lost in the darkness, and nothing remains but the 
outlines of silver flame—a faery church in a faery land. Suddenly 
the bells ring out the first hour of the night, and in a moment, while 
you gaze, the airy delicately-silver light has vanished, and a rush of 
yellow gold streams over it all. Before you have time to utter an 
exclamation of wonder, the light is taken up from the cross on the 
top of the dome to the lowest steps of the portico, and with the swift- 
ness and glory of midnight meteors, the gold flame rushes to and fro. 
It is now all gold, and there it stands for hours, to be gazed at and 
admired by the thousands of people in the city, and worshipped from 
afar by the lone dwellers on the Alban Hills. I gazed at it for an 
hour or more from every available site; and then like a true Briton 
went to a friend’s house and dined. All Rome was merry, and our 
party was not behind the rest. Returning to my solitary lodgings 
very late at night, or rather very early in the morning, from the Tri- 
nita del Monte I had one more glimpse of it. Ah, what a change! 
Some of the lights were burning brilliantly, some were flickering in 
the morning air, and others had gone out. The massive building 
was here and there beginning to show itself. It looked like a great 
ruin, and was melancholy and sad enough. As I threw away my 
cigare scelto, I could ngt help thinking—as many people have thought 
before, and hundreds had no doubt thought that night—how typical 
the picture was of the Roman church itself. Brilliant light and ex- 
quisite beauty somewhere, great blanks of ugly darkness otherwhere. 
As I watched, the first streaks of morning appeared. The pile looked 
ghastly. The morning breeze made the lights wave so mournfully, 
that with a half-unconscious shudder I turned away; knowing that 
the beam which was so soon to awaken all Nature into lovely life 
was already on its way to quench their dying glory. Will the light 
soon come which will darken for ever the church of which San Pietro 
is the head ? 

W. W. TULLOCH. 
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BY ADA BUISSON, AUTHOR OF ‘ PUT TO THE TEST,’ ETC. 


WueEn I was sixteen years of age, I was sent for a couple of years’ 
superior polishing to an establishment for young ladies kept by a 
very distinguished lady whom I will call Mrs. Furnival. 

Many years have passed since then—so many, that I feel I may 
relate the following story with an easy conscience ; for, painful and 
sad as it was, it has probably long since faded from the memory of 
all but the principal actors in it ; and, dressed under new names, few 
will recognise it, and certainly none on whom it could have a damag- 
ing effect. Mrs. Furnival herself has been dead a long time, and the 
school has passed into other hands; so I think no one can reproach 
me with breach of confidence in telling the following history. 

Mrs. Furnival prided herself on receiving pupils of the first-class 
only, and of educating them in such first-rate style as to render them 
polished ornaments of the most fashionable drawing-rooms on passing 
from her schoolrooms. The horror of her life was not ignorance, but 
gaucherie ; the object of all her teaching not so much wisdom as ele- 
gance. To be awkward or vulgar was in Mrs. Furnival’s eyes almost 
criminal. 

We led easy lives at Maldon Lodge ; for madame was consistent, 
and in educating us for luxury she taught us experimentally to enjoy 
it. We had maids to dress us, horses to ride; we dressed for dinner, 
and passed the evenings in the drawing-room, amusing ourselves with 
music and elegant fancy-work ; we paid much attention to fashion and 
deportment, a degree less to accomplishments, and two or three less to 
general knowledge ; and for all that our parents paid 2001. per annum. 

The rules of the school were few and not yery strict ; the gover- 
nesses were not very stern; and so it depended much on our own 
tastes and characters what kind of lives we led. For the industrious 
there were masters enough ; for the idle, plenty of indulgence; the 
only things absolutely required were elegance, good manners, and a 
graceful carriage. 

We naturally took kindly to life at Maldon Lodge, and I think 
there were none who looked forward with any eagerness to the time 
of leaving school. 

A rebel, however, found her way into the orderly ranks of Mrs. 
Furnival’s young ladies—a daring little rebel of seventeen, fresh 
from the wilds of Australia, the daughter of some distinguished per- 
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son out there, and the heiress, we were told, of an almost fabulous 
fortune. ‘ 

I remember her well, in spite of this lapse of years ; I remember 
vividly every feature of her beautiful young face ; I seem to see her 
before me again, with the ever-changing light in her glorious wild 
eyes, the rose-colour coming and going on her delicate cheeks, the 
sunlight losing itself in the rich red gold of her wavy hair. To look 
at her springing about in her daring disregard of all rule, grace in 
every movement ; to listen to her sweet fresh voice singing in the 
very luxuriance of gay-heartedness, who would have guessed the 
miserable future, or the doom hanging over her ? 

And yet, with all her airy loveliness, all her wild sweet grace, 
Myra Richardson won few hearts. She was my room-mate, and I 
was certainly the most affectionately-disposed towards her; never- 
theless I never reached the point of loving her—TI never felt my 
heart thoroughly warm towards her. There was something uncanny 
in her wild eyes, something that repulsed me in the tones of her 
voice, even in her quietest and most affectionate mood. Amongst 
the rest of the girls she was regarded with a mixed feeling of jealousy 
and wonder ; jealousy of her wild beauty, wonder at her wild ways. 

At first her peculiar manners were looked upon as the conse- 
quence of her colonial birth and education, and both governesses and 
pupils endeavoured by sneering allusions to tame her into a civilised 
kind -of schoolgirl; but sneering allusions, as well as more open 
reproof, fell on a deaf ear, or one too careless to heed them; and 
after a six months’ residence at Maldon Lodge, the little Australian 
was still as obstinately wild as one of the kangaroos of her native 
land. 

This graceful savageness was, however, her chief fault ; for she 
was clever, good-tempered, generous—indeed, possessing all those 
qualities calculated to win popularity, had they not been marred by 
her elfish instability of character. Instability of character as we 
thought! Ah, had it been only that! 


It was a bright soft evening in early June—a Saturday, I recol- 
lect, for both Myra Richardson and myself had been spending the 
afternoon with my cousin, and we were sitting in Mrs. Furnival’s 
library, where we had gone, as was customary, to report ourselves 
to the principal on our return, when the door was opened quickly, 
and the head-teacher entered. 

‘Where is Mrs. Furnival ?’ she demanded sharply, and closing 
the door carefully behind her. 

‘We are waiting for her now,’ I answered, surprised at her 
abruptness, for Miss Morton was one of the slowest and most apa- 
thetic of creatures. ‘Is anything the matter ?’ 

‘ Matter!’ she repeated in an unusually sharp tone. ‘ Only that 
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the house has been robbed, and most mysteriously so, within the last 
hour.’ 

‘Robbed! What, in broad daylight ? Impossible !’ I exclaimed. 

‘If the principal had only been at home!’ continued the teacher 
in the same anxious tone; ‘ but now, of course, I am responsible. 
{ was sitting in the room, too, but an hour ago correcting the first- 
class themes, and everything was quiet enough. I can’t imagine 
how it happened.’ 

Before I could begin questioning the poor lady so as to under- 
stand a little what had happened, and how, the door opened, and in 
came Mrs. Furnival, accompanied by the inspector of police, whom, 
to her astonishment, she had met on entering the house. 

The calm manner and precise questions of the well-practised 
official soon drew a comprehensible statement of facts from not too 
clear-headed Miss Morton. 

This was the story: Mrs. Furnival had the habit of drawing, 
on the Saturday morning, sufficient cash to pay the rather heavy 
weekly bills. This cash, amounting to over 30/., she invariably 
deposited in the drawer of an old-fashioned escritoire, standing in 
her own private room ; and the key of this drawer she wore attached 
to her watchguard, as the money remained from the Saturday till 
the ‘Monday morning, when she paid it out regularly. 

Miss Morton declared that she had seen her put the money in 
the drawer as usual, lock it, and take the key ; she had noticed it 
particularly, because the whole sum happened to be in very bright 
gold sovereigns, and it almost filled the small drawer. Miss Morton 
had then gone to the study, occupying herself with her usual duties, 
until about six o’clock, when the principal still being absent, she 
had availed herself of her privilege to use her room; and thither 
she had gone, and remained till she quitted it to head the tea-table. 
On her return she had found the room exactly as she left it, and it 
was only by a mere chance that on passing the escritoire she saw 
the important drawer open and the money gone. The lock had not 
been tampered with; there was no sign of any one having entered 
the room; but every one of the golden sovereigns was gone. 

Mrs. Furnival, on her part, said she had certainly locked-up 
341. and taken the key, which had remained safely in her possession 
all day, and that she had not entered the room since. 

The lock was very peculiar: it would have been easier to break 
it than unlock it with any key but its own. It was, however, quite 
right, and the key turned in it easily as ever. 

Inspector 8. examined lock, drawer, and room with great minute- 
ness and official silence; then he examined the window and ground 
beneath, then the servants, and finally the young ladies, with the 
exception of Myra Richardson and myself, who had been out all day; 
but, in spite of his acuteness, he could find no clue to the robber. 
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He came back to Mrs. Furnival’s boudoir before he left; and I 
heard him say in a low tone as he took his leave, ‘It is some one 
in the house, I am certain, or who, at any rate, has an accomplice 
in the house. However, I daresay we shall ferret them out.’ 

Mrs. Furnival dismissed him graciously; but his last words did 
nc. tend to smooth the anxious ruffle that had been gathering on 
her face ever since the investigation of the officer tended only to in- 
crease its mystery. 

I do not imagine the principal cared so much about her 34l. as 
the inspector thought; she was thinking, perhaps, how damaging 
it would be to her school if— Well, no matter; her fears, perhaps, 
made her imaginative. 

I had been so engrossed with the thing itself, that I had paid 
little attention to any one but the chief actors in it; so when I 
happened to go back to the library, to fetch the bonnet I had hastily 
thrown there, I was surprised to find Myra Richardson sitting in 
exactly the same attitude in which I had left her sera an hour ago. 
She did not move even when I entered. 

‘ Are you asleep, Myra?’ I exclaimed, fishing the candle across 
her face ; and then I saw that it was ghostly white, though her beau- 
tiful eyes were shining like stars. 

‘ Were you frightened ?’ I said, again holding the candle in front 
of her. 

‘I am very thankful we were out of the house,’ she answered 
slowly, and apparently with an effort ; for her lips trembled. 

‘You absurd child! Why, who would have suspected us? We 
are ladies.’ 

‘ True,’ she said softly; ‘but—’ And then she rose and ga- 
thered her shawl round her as if she were very cold, and hurried out 
of the room. 

Half-an-hour after, we were all assembled round the supper- 
table, and, as usual, Myra Richardson was the gayest and loveliest 
amongst us. 


Inspector S. was very clever, very acute; but he did not seem 
clever enough to ferret out the mystery of the Maldon-Lodge robbery. 

A week and then a fortnight passed, and still no clue to the 
robber had been found, neither had the police been able to throw 
suspicion on any servants in or about the house. 

Mrs. Furnival would have desired it to be thought that the young 
ladies were above suspicion—for the sake of her school, I suppose ; 
but policemen are not schoolmistresses, and the inspector would ask 
troublesome questions of the servants, and the servants, too, would 
speak of them as human beings; and so, in spite of madame’s polite 
letters and polite assurances, more than one lady wrote urging the 
speedy solution of the mystery or the return home of her daughter. 
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Mrs. Furnival manceuvred well in the emergency: she melted 
to tears with the papas; she pleaded her widowhood to the mammas ; 
and to both she whispered mysterious words concerning a suspicion 
of her own, which, if proved, would satisfy all parties. 

I do not know whether this was really true; but during that 
fortnight I never saw the shadow of a smile on her pale delicate 
face, and, though she came amongst us as usual, she was strangely 
reserved. 

On the second Sunday after the robbery, I happened to walk 
home with Mrs. Furnival from evening service. I was a favourite 
of hers; and as we entered the grounds, she put her arm through 
mine, and, slackening her pace, said, ‘ It is a lovely evening, Ethel ; 
let us have a turn round the rose-garden.’ 

She had a remarkably delicate face, but I thought it looked very 
death-like in the clear dusk; she leant heavily on my arm too. 

As we entered the beautiful little enclosure, where the rich odour 
of roses of all kinds came almost oppressively on the evening air, she 
said suddenly, ‘ Ethel, I want to tell you a secret; you are the only 
girl I would trust. I have been robbed again !’ 

I started with almost a scream. 

‘Hush!’ said the principal, ‘ hush! I must have this kept secret.’ 

‘ Robbed again !’ I repeated. ‘ When ?’ 

‘Last night. Listen quietly. I did not put the money in the 
escritoire till ten o’clock in the evening, thinking it safer in my own 
pocket ; but being in a hurry, and tired, and never sleeping with 
money in my bedroom, I put it in the usual place. This morning, 
on going to take it out before going to church, I found the drawer 
empty, unlocked as before.’ 

‘ Incomprehensible !’ 

‘ Some one has a key which opens the drawer, that is evident.’ 

I was silent for a moment, perfectly dumbfounded by the intel- 
ligence. At length I said impetuously, ‘You must have us all 
searched, Mrs. Furnival ; it is only just to the innocent.’ 

‘I can’t, Ethel,’ she replied quickly; ‘at least, not yet. I have 
told you this in confidence, remember. You must not betray my 
secret.’ 

‘But—’ 

At that instant, however, came the sound of a quick light step 
running along on the other side of the rose-hedge, and startled us 
both into silence. A very light step it was—light enough for only 
one pair of feet that we knew; and the next instant Myra Richard- 
son ran by, looking neither to the right nor left, and with her head 
bent down in a peculiar fashion. 

‘Myra,’ whispered Mrs. Furnival. ‘ What is she doing here ? 
Why is she not with the others ?’ 

‘ Shall I call to her ?’ I said. 
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‘No, no, not for worlds !’ answered the principal in quite a pained 
tone; and then she took my arm again, and began walking slowly 
back to the house. 

A few of the girls were assembled in the supper-room as we en- 
tered, and among them was Myra, standing before the looking-glass 
decking her hair with lilies of the valley; and I must say I had never 
seen a lovelier face than that the glass reflected. 

‘ Myra,’ said Mrs. Furnival suddenly, ‘were you in the garden 
just now ?’ 

‘Yes; I went for these.’ And she came quickly, bringing a 
handful of lilies. ‘Are they not sweet ?’ 

Mrs. Furnival looked earnestly in her face. ‘I wish you would 
remember rules, Myra, and be less childish.’ 

She laughed in reply, and, throwing the rest of the flowers over 
her head, walked back to the looking-glass. She had no veneration, 
the little Australian, not even for the principal. 

We went next into that boudoir which was already held in bad 
odour, and then, after Mrs. Furnival had carefully closed the door, 
she sat down—just within reach of the last rays of summer twilight. 

‘I am suffering from a horrible suspicion,’ she said. ‘ Ethel, 
can you guess it ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered stoutly ; and in truth I could not. 

She looked in my face for a moment, and then, growing stern, 
said, ‘ Was Myra Richardson with you all that Saturday ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I returned stiffly; for I was so confused that I scarcely 
knew whether she meant to imply suspicion of me or Myra by the 
question. 

‘Most mysterious,’ muttered Mrs. Furnival, leaning back in her 
chair wearily ; ‘ I—’ 

But at that moment Miss Morton knocked at the door, and I 
was obliged to go away; but it was in a very disturbed frame of 
mind. 

I hoped I should have some opportunity of continuing the con- 
versation; but, to my surprise, I was neither summoned again to the 
boudoir, nor did the principal seek me privately. From that Sunday 
evening too, though she was kind as ever, I fancied she rather 
avoided my society. 

All this was very perplexing and uncomfortable, and I became 
very miserable. Naturally I watched suspiciously my schoolfellows, 
more especially Myra; but nothing could I discover which could at 
all help me to understand Mrs. Furnival’s strange conversation. The 
girls were all looking forward to the breaking-up dance, and were 
much more occupied with toilet-matters than robberies; indeed, I 
doubted if any one of them but myself recollected the mysterious 
robbery at all. 

As for Myra, she was gaiety itself in those summer days. The 
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sunshine and heat seemed to madden her with delight, and in spite 
of every teacher and rule she was not to be lured out of the garden, 
where she sang with the birds, and basked in the sunshine, and 
played with the flowers more like some wild nymph of the woods than 
a young lady of the nineteenth century, the heiress of Australian 
gold. 

Alas, when I think of those days, even now I exclaim, ‘ Poor 
Myra!’ and shudder. She was so beautiful too, that night of the 
ball—the fairest of all, and the gayest. 

We were all unusually gay too, unusually happy; and even now 
I seem to see before me the flushed happy faces, and hear the ring- 
ing laughter—nay, the very strains of the then fashionable dance- 
music. There are some scenes that stamp themselves indelibly on 
the memory, why or wherefore we know not. I have been to many 
a gayer dance than that school- party, many a one I enjoyed more, 
and yet I think I remember that one more distinctly than any other. 

I was just in the midst of a very animated conversation with one 
of my partners, a tall young man whom I regarded with almost venera- 
tion as he rejoiced in the title of captain, when Mrs. Furnival touched 
me on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Ethel, have you seen Myra ?’ 

I turned sharply round. 

‘She was my vis-d-vis in the last set of lancers,’ I answered. 
‘She can’t be far off. Do you want her, Mrs. Furnival ?’ 

‘ No—that is, I do not see her in the room, and I do not want 
-her to be wandering about in the grounds now the dew is falling 
so heavily.’ 

I knew the principal well enough to observe that she did not 
speak quite naturally; besides, as she spoke she glanced again round 
the ballroom in a manner strangely anxious. 

‘I will go and see, if you like,’ I said. ‘I am not afraid of the 
dew; and if Myra is anywhere, she is sure to be in the rose-garden.’ 

I ran off as I spoke, wrapping my opera-cloak round me. The 
night was clear but damp, and the starlight fell softly over the garden, 
making no unpleasant lounge for over-heated and imprudent dancers. 
There were but few, however, and those chiefly on the lawn just 
in front of the house, so I found the rose-garden quite silent and 
solitary. 

I gave but one quick glance round, and was about to return to 
the ballroom and my interrupted conversation, when again that pecu- 
liarly light step, which had disturbed Mrs. Furnival and myself that 
Sunday evening, fell on my ear. 

Before I saw her, I knew that it was Myra. She came along in 
the starlight, her satin dress glimmering in an almost ghostly fashion, 
and with her flower-wreathed head again bent towards the ground. 
I do not know what prevented me calling to her, but I did not. I 
allowed her to pass on, whilst I stood watching her in silent wonder. 
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And then a sudden impulse seized me, whether impelled by some 
fate, or only actuated by the suspicions which had been so constantly 
sounded in my ears, I damot know; but instead of returning to the 
house, I passed out of the rése-garden, and ran quickly down to that 
part of the grounds where each of us girls was allowed to cultivate a 
piece of garden as she chose. 

It was a long strip of ground, at the top of a high bank, at the 
bottom of which ran a small but tolerably deep river; not the safest 
perhaps that could have been selected for our gardening operations ; 
but Mrs. Furnival was fanciful about her grounds, and superintended 
their cultivation herself with almost artistic taste. 

Down this walk, lighted by the clear summer stars, I hastened, 
till I came to Myra’s garden. 

It was easily distinguishable from the rest by the profusion of 
lilies of all sorts which grew there. They were her favourite flower; 
indeed, she had almost a passion for them, and would tend them with 
a devotion that made all of us laugh. 

I looked eagerly round: what could have taken Myra to her 
garden at that hour? And then I stooped down and examined it 
carefully. But nothing remarkable appeared, nothing; and I was 
just about to give it up and go away, when it struck me some of the 
lily-roots looked more faded than others. I examined them, and 
only dimly in that light could I see that here and there one or two 
of them had apparently been freshly planted. 

This looked strange, for it was not the time of year for trans- 
planting, and then, as I touched one, I found I could remove it easily, 
for it was only laid on the earth to look as if still growing. 

My blood rushed dizzily to my brain, for I had a horrible idea 
—a wild horrible suspicion. 

Removing my white glove, I began digging-up the soft mould 
with my hand, and then, not more than a few inches beneath the 
surface, I came against what I had expected. Yes, there in a little 
heap lay the golden sovereigns robbed from Mrs. Furnival’s private 
drawer. 

I shall never forget the shock of that moment. I got up in 
horror, as if I had come upon some poisonous serpent, and I ex- 
claimed, ‘O heaven! O Myra, Myra!’ in almost agony; and then, 
without giving myself time for reflection, I hastily covered the sove- 
reigns up again, replaced the roots, and walked slowly back. 

I was very young then, and the fact of being the person to dis- 
cover such a horrible mystery, and bring an accusation, however 
just, against one of my own companions, made my blood run cold. 
How heartily I wished I did not know it—that it had been any 
other than myself to find out this strange secret ! 

What should I do? 

I was sorely perplexed; and as I walked back that short dis- 
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tance to the house, my imagination conjured-up all sorts of horrors 
in the way of imprisonment and punishment which this knowledge 
of mine would bring on my beautiful friend. 

I went slowly back to the ballroom, but everything seemed 
changed ; and when I saw Myra’s form flying through the dance, I 
could scarcely believe but that I was labouring under some horrible 
dream. 

Mrs. Furnival came up to me as I entered. ‘ What a time you 
have been, my dear! Miss Myra has reappeared long ago.’ 

‘I know; I met her in the garden,’ I answered feebly. 

‘In the garden! She did not tell me that. Who was she with?’ 

‘No one.’ 

‘She certainly is most extraordinary ;’ and Mrs. Furnival again 
looked curiously round after Myra’s béautiful face, and I turned 
away. 
‘No,’ I thought, ‘I can’t tell yet,—I can’t in this scene; and 
there may be something—’ 

But I was very glad when that long evening was at length over. 
Never was I more thankful to see the guests depart one after the 
other, and at length to stand saying good-night to my schoolfellows. 

They would remain talking over the party; but I pleaded head- 
ache,-and got up to my room. To tell the truth, I was anxious to 
be there before Myra, for I wanted to think quietly as to what I 
should do. It was a horrible-secret for a young girl to be burdened 
with, and I could not decide what to do with it. I sat on my bed 
there, thinking and still perplexed, gradually unfastening my orna- 
ments and ball-dress, when Myra’s step approached quietly, and in 
another instant she entered. 

‘Then you are not in bed after all, Ethel,’ she said, throwing 
herself carelessly on the sofa, and beginning to tear-off her bracelets 
in her usual impatient fashion. ‘ What have you been doing ?’ 

‘ Thinking,’ I said gravely. 

‘ Thinking! and of what? What Captain Tyler was saying with 
such empressement as he took leave ?” 

‘No, Myra, of something more—more—’ And then my courage 
failed me, and I could say no more; but hurriedly beginning to un- 
dress, I threw myself into bed, and drew the curtains, to hide the 
view of that beautiful figure in white satin which still sat by the 
toilet-table. 

Whether I went to sleep I know not; ifI did, my dreams must 
have been vivid as reality, for I was haunted by the strange secret 
I had discovered ; and at length, sitting up in bed, I drew back the 
curtains. The moonlight was streaming into the room, and I could 
distinctly see the form of Myra lying with open eyes, her face turned 
towards the window. 

Some impulse seized me, whether good or bad I know not; but, 
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I sprang up, and crossing the room with my bare feet, knelt down 
by my schoolfellow’s bed. 

‘Hush, Myra,’ I said, laying my hand upon her arm; ‘ don’t 
speak, don’t move. I want to tell you a secret.’ 

‘A secret!’ she said, in a frightened voice. 

‘Yes; listen. Down under the lilies in your garden, Myra, lie 
all Mrs. Furnival’s sovereigns.’ 

It seemed as if I were speaking in my sleep; but before me 
Myra’s figure rose slowly, and with a horror that was awfully life- 
like. I shall never forget her face; for a moment it worked till it 
was all distorted ; then it calmed down. 

‘ How did you find it out?’ she said in a whisper. 

‘ By chance,’ I answered. 

‘ When ?’ 

‘ This evening.’ 

‘ And who have you told? Does Mrs. Furnival know ?’ 

‘ Not yet.’ 

‘ And you will tell her ?’ 

‘ Myra, I must.’ 

She sank back on_her pillow and moaned; and I buried my face 
in the coverlid and began to cry quickly, for that moan was so hor- 
rible to hear. 

‘Why did you do it?’ at length I said, clasping hold of the soft 
white fingers and holding them to my cheek. ‘O Myra, Myra! 
why did you do it ?’ 

‘I do not know,’ she answered quickly; and then she turned 
away her face, and would not speak for all my questions and sobs. 

She lay perfectly still, with the moonlight playing on her face ; 
now and then she gasped quickly, and her hands were clenched, but 
otherwise she seemed to bear the accusation more quietly far than 
I could make it. At length, however, she roused herself, and 
pushing back her auburn hair, pressed her hands tightly to her 
temples. 

‘ You will tell them all to-morrow, I suppose, Ethel, and I shall 
be sent to prison ?” 

‘I don’t think Mrs. Furnival will send you to prison.’ 

Again we were silent; then she said, ‘ Ethel, it is very hard 
to be burdened with the sins of one’s parents; this is a hard world, 
is it not ?’ 

I had not found it so as yet; and I answered faintly, ‘I do not 
liféw.’ 

Then she laid her hand on my head in a quaint old-fashioned 
manner, and said, ‘I am quite sane to-night, Ethel, mind that. 
When I took that—that gold, I was not perhaps; but to-night I 
am. I keep my secret too—no one knows, no one knows!’ And 
then she lay back, covered herself up with the sheet, and turned 
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away; and though I knelt by her for nearly an hour, she would say 
nothing more. 

I sobbed a good deal quietly, and then I grew weary, for I was 
very young, and crept back to my own bed and there fell asleep. It 
was a long sleep too; for when I woke, the sun was shining in my 
eyes and it was four o’clock. 

I raised. myself from the pillow with a dim uneasy consciousness 
of something wretched having happened, and looked towards Myra’s 
bed. Was I still dreaming, or was the bed really empty? In an 
instant I was up and feeling with my hands to satisfy my eyes. 
Myra was gone ! 

The horror of the moment turned me icy cold, though I stood 
in the full rays of the early sunshine. I turned to the window; it 
was open ! 

I do not know how it was, but in a moment I seemed to under- 
stand what had happened, and to take-in all the horrors of the reality. 
To put on my boots and dressing-gown was the work of a moment, 
and then’ climbing out of the window, I let myself fall on to the soft 
mould beneath. I knew I should see the print of small feet there. 
Then bareheaded and shivering in the cold morning air, I ran down 
the garden. 

No idea of going to Mrs. Furnival, or alarming any one, entered 
my head. I went immediately to Myra’s garden, and when I was 
there I turned from the flower-border to the bank, at the foot of 
which runs the river. 

I shall never forget the scene of golden light, white mist, and shiny 
water, that I there looked on. I seemed to note every detail, though 
I was looking but for one object, with a horror that almost froze me. 
But no; I could not see it. Thank heaven, it was— I was turning 
away thinking that, when my eye happened to fall on the flags below 
me. There was something white at the verge—something like a 
human hand caught in the green weed that grew so thickly just there. 

Never shall I forget the horror of that moment. I did not ex- 
claim, I did not utter a sound; but I slid down the bank, and, heed- 
less of danger, entered the water. Up to my knees, then up to the 
waist, clinging desperately to the rushes; and then, under the water, 
held down by those entangling weeds, I found what I sought. 

Though, with all my strength, I battled to bring her to land, I 
knew that she was dead—drowned. I knew that she had succeeded ; 
and ‘then my misery burst silence, and, winding my arms round the 
poor dead form, I uttered wild cries. 


There was an inquest, a funeral, and then Myra Richardson dis- 
appeared from amongst us. The girl’s strange death was talked of 
as a nine-days’ wonder: ‘ temporary insanity’ had been the verdict 
returned, and, for a time, all the odd ways of the poor child were 
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talked of and commented on, and then the mystery was allowed to 
drop, and she was forgotten. That she was concerned in the mys- 
terious robbery was never known; and no one but Mrs. Furnival ever 
heard the story of the stolen sovereigns from my lips; and though 
sometimes the share in the tragedy which I had had made me long 
to tell it to some one, I felt that, in keeping it secret, I was doing 
that which the dead girl would most have desired. 

It was not till months afterwards that I heard some details of 
Myra’s history, which, perhaps, some might consider explanatory 
of her strange conduct. 

It appears that she was the daughter of a wealthy Australian 
merchant, who had married a female convict, whose history was 
scarcely clearer than her daughter’s. Though well born and edu- 
cated, Mrs. Richardson had been convicted of some theft, and, in 
spite of the evidence that insanity was in the family, and had before 
exhibited itself under this form, was transported for seven years. At 
the end of the time, still retaining magnificent beauty, she had won 
the affections of a rich trader, and married him. 

The secret of her mother’s disgrace had been kept from Myra for 
some time; but, by some chance, she came to know of it, and whether 
insanity was really already in her blood, or her vivacious nature 
was too strongly impressed with the story, was not known; but from 
that time the wild elfishness of character took possession of her, and 
her father, terribly troubled, hoping to mend matters by change of 
scene and climate, resolved on sending her to England. 

Mrs. Furnival had been given some hints of the real state of 
the case, but not sufficient to guide her in her education of the un- 
fortunate child, or, when her troubles came, to teach her how to act. 

Poor beautiful Myra! Terrible indeed must have been the suffer- 
ing she endured the night before she committed that wild desperate 
deed; and mad as she may have been in regard to the robbery (for 
after all she only buried her treasure), I for one never believe that 
last act was done in a fit of insanity. 

The wild Australian had probably made up her mind that her 
mother’s evil fate should never be hers. Still, after all, we can but 
surmise ; for as her last words which sounded in mortal ears declared 
—no one knew her secret. It was hers and hers alone; and till she 
rises from her quiet forgotten grave, and tells out the sad story to 
One who will not judge her harshly, it will remain for ever a buried 
mystery. 
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Nor any flower, nor song of birds which sing, 

Nor small green flames of spring 
Meet eye or ear, as in that morning tide 
When first she felt his hand steal round her side— 


Her beating side—and on her lips warm rain 
Of kisses pressed; again 

She hears fair promise and fair whispered vow ; 

But only dying leaves fall near her now. 


Autumn reigns old; the vales which laughed of yore 

Stand thick with corn no more ; 
Through the thin trees cold winds are wailing loud, 
And mist holds all the land as in a shroud. 


Six months are gone, but six, so short a while, 
And now, beside the stile— 

The self-same stile where she so often stood, 

And bided tryst with pulse of quickened blood— 


Another stands; she hears the twice-told tale, 
And listens dumb and pale ; 

Her hat before her on the dewy ground, 

Till sorrow slowly gives a way to sound. 


‘Yes, it was here, when summer warmed the air, 
He dallied with my hair— 

Hair which, he said, had felt the magic hand 

Of him who changed to gold the river’s sand.’ 


For her, the place with memories like these 
Was haunted; birds and bees 

Made mellow music in young love’s refrain— 

Gray ghosts of pleasure greeting present pain. 


Now, with wide eyes, she hears words which too well 
Her heart’s lost venture tell ; 

Now, looking down where but dank weeds are seen, 

She meditates the home which might have been. 
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RUSSIA AND NICHOLAS I. 


Every section of the Indo-Germanic race, with the exception of the 
Slavonic, has at some time or other played a leading part in the 
history of civilisation—each has contributed something to the pro- 
gress of humanity and refinement. But what invention can science 
trace to Russia? what system of philosophy? what world-known 
poem ? what even world-known name, if we except Peter the Great ? 
Is the Slave ever to be in the hindmost rank? ever to be the 
slave and the soulless unaspiring boor which he has remained up to 
the present time? Will the name of Liberty never awake a thrill 
of emotion in a Russian breast? Such problems naturally present 
themselves to the mind in connection with Russia; and it must be 
confessed that a conference with the. Memoirs of Prince Joseph 
Luboninski, ex-page of the Tzar Nicholas, is not calculated to give 
one much hope that civilisation in its highest sense will receive 
any speedy accession to its triumphs from the codperation of Russia. 

As for the domain of art and beauty, what can be expected of a 
people with whom red and beautiful are synonymous? And small 
progress in moral grandeur can be expected from a people to whom 
the name of liberty is an idle sound. The political ideal of the 
Russian has been for centuries absolutism, autocracy, samoderjawie. 

The spirit of servility is still as natural to the Russians as 
it was to the Tartars of the Golden Horde, whose chiefs, when 
they held the stirrup of their khan, and presented him with a bowl 
of kowmys, or fermented camel’s milk, licked from the shoulder of 
his horse such drops as might fall from his moustaches. There 
exists no population in Russia among which the rise of anything 
like a passion for freedom is to be looked for; certainly not among 
Mingrelians, Georgians, and the hordes of Asia. A spirit of liberty 
did exist among the mountaineers of the Caucasus ; but this appeared 
so monstrous in the eyes of the Russians, that, although an inde- 
pendent people, they were styled ‘‘rebels,”’ and their subjugation 
considered a matter of necessity. Jews there are innumerable, but 
among this race martyrs of liberty have rarely been found; while 
the Germans of Courland, Livonia, &c. on the borders of the Baltic, 
are so imbued with their sense of intellectual and moral superiority 
to the Russian population, and so absorbed with their commercial 
interests, that they have no other politics than those of maintaining, 
through the autocratic power, their own domination. 

Something like a constitution did, however, once exist in Cour- 
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land; and when Anna Ivanowna, niece of Peter the Great and 
widow of the Duke of Courland, became Empress of Russia on the 
death of Peter II., she wished to give the Russians a constitution 
similar to that of Courland. Indeed the act was prepared and 
signed; but when she arrived at Moscow, the courtiers of the Kremlin 
reproached her with her innovation. She replied, that she wished to 
be the sovereign of the people of Russia. 

‘*The people of Russia are a good people, madam; they hate 
reforms and love absolutism. So you doubt our words? Permit us 
to open the window; see that immense crowd on the Place of the 
Kremlin, listen to their voices.” 

An immense mob was collected before the palace windows, who 
shouted with one voice, ‘‘ Samoderjawie ! samoderjawie !’’ —Au- 
tocracy! autocracy ! 

A courtier presented humbly the act of constitution to the 
Empress, who stood still in astonishment: a gesture indicated the 
general wish. Anna Ivanowna took the parchment in her hand 
and tore it, saying, ‘‘I could never govern such a people! I will 
give them Biren. If they are content, they are worthy of him.”’ 

Biren, Duke of Courland, became virtually Emperor of Russia ; 
and he governed, it must be said, the country as terribly as if he had 
been a descendant of Ivan the Terrible himself, and a born autocrat. 

Exiles, sentences of death, and tortures of all kinds rained 
about the country as thick as hailstones. Hands and fingers were 
wrung off at the joints, feet were lopped off, tongues torn out, and 
he had the merit of inventing a kind of torture only possible im 
such a climate. The patient was stripped of everything, exposed 
stark naked to a series of douches with the thermometer twenty- 
five degrees below zero. The body of the sufferer became im- 
prisoned in a statue of ice, and the patient died in a frozen shroud. 

While Biren gave himself up to these diversions, the Empress 
lived a perpetual round of gaiety in her winter palace, and relieved 
herself of the entire responsibility of governing. Not even her 
favourites were secure against the fury of Biren; and when one of 
them disappeared, and a lady of the palace ventured to ask for news 
of him, ‘‘ What can I know ?”’ she replied; ‘‘ ask Biren.” 

The Neva in summer sometimes swept shoals of corpses to the 
sea; but as Biren kept his sovereign well amused, and showed as 
great fertility in inventing new pleasures for her as in finding new 
torments for her people, was an excellent leader of a minuet, 
and had a good deal of decorative talent to boot, the Empress 
let him have his way. Who has not heard of the immense ice- 
palace on the Neva? of the innumerable lustrous long arcades, 
galleries, halls of dazzling crystal resplendent with countless lights 
and blazing fires, reflected thousand and thousandfold in this pris- 
matic palace ?—which thus seemed built of the brilliant colours of 
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the rainbow, a magic edifice of gigantic iridescent splendour, peopled 
with courtiers, glittering with scales gold and silver, and ladies bril- 
liant in emeralds and rubies, and costumes of oriental gorgeousness. 
This was an invention of Biren’s; but the féte would have been in- 
complete without a proportionate spice of barbarism worthy of Ta- 
merlane or Ghenghis Khan. In the immense hole of the Neva from 
which the ice was extracted, from three to four hundred prisoners 
were drowned during the progress of the ball; and young couples, 
previously collected from various parts of Russia, were married, 
invited to the banquet, and afterwards shut up in nuptial chambers 
of ice, with sentinels of honour at each door to guard them. All 
were found corpses the next morning. Such was the gracious 
manner of festivity in St. Petersburg in 1740. 

We have mentioned Ivan the Terrible—for whom Ivan the 
Horrible, or Ivan the Fiend, would be a fitter name. He walked 
always with an enormous club by way of walking-stick, in the end 
of which was fixed a long iron spike. A favourite diversion of his 
was to approach any person who might be addressing him, and nail 
his foot to the ground with the spike. On one occasion a boyard 
approached him, with news from his army, then in campaign. He 
commenced his relation kneeling on the threshold.. ‘‘ Approach,” 
said the Tzar. The boyard came, and prostrated himself at the 
feet of Ivan, who had in one hand a knife, with which he was paring 
his nails; with the other he seized the boyard by the ear, and cut 
it off. The unfortunate wretch was forbidden, by all the laws of Rus- 
sian etiquette, to utter a groan or complaint, and went on telling his 
story with a smile; and in return for such excellent courtier endur- 
ance, Ivan the Fiend made him an opritchnik, or courtier-fiend. 
The opritchniki, as the favourites of Ivan the Horrible were styled, 
were allowed full license in all brutality, vice, and crime, and showed 
themselves worthy compeers of the Tzar. Ivan IV. was undoubt- 
edly the most-hideous monster who ever ruled a country. Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Eccelin d’Este and Louis XI., were mere chil- 
dren in cruelty compared with Ivan ; and yet the cruelties of Ivan 
seemed quite natural in the atmosphere of Russia. Tiberius and 
Nero at least knew they were monsters, and lived in a continual 
state of alarm as to possible revolts and conspiracies; Philip IT. 
could invoke the authority of the Inquisition for his barbarities ; but 
Ivan IV. committed his horrors in perfect serenity of conscience, 
and his subjects accepted whatever he chose to perpetrate as the 
will of heaven. It is true that Ivan attempted to justify himself 
for some of his sanguinary deeds in the face of the Almighty, by 
declaring that they were committed to suppress conspiracy ; but 
Karasmine, one of the best of the Russian historians, declares that 
such ideas of conspiracy never had any real foundation; ‘for the 
Russians would never have revolted against him, knowing well that 
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they ought to obey in silence all the wishes of the Tzar—understand- 
ing too well all their duties to their sovereign to attempt to escape 
from them.’’ Such is the language of a patriotic Russian historian. 
Can we wonder, then, that Nicholas I., the last emperor, who had 
in him a good deal of Ivan the Terrible, should write a marginal 
note in the History of Russia by Karasmine: ‘‘ The Tzar Ivan IV. 
the Terrible was a man severe but just; such is the man needed 
to govern a people”? True it is, that when the sanguinary Ivan 
became at last tired of his bloody extravagances, and wished to 
lay aside his sceptre and retire into a monastery, his subjects them- 
selves came and besought him on their knees to continue his 
inhuman reign, and to torture them at his good pleasure. This 
was licking the hand upraised to shed their blood with a vengeance. 
Indeed, not only has the word ‘ freeman,’ or liber homo, no sense in 
Russia, but it may be said that an aristocracy—such as has else- 
where in Europe taken the lead in the conquest of freedom—never 
existed there ; and Prince Luboninski declares that a court, in the 
real acceptation of the word, has also never existed in Russia. 

The reason of this is plain enough, and springs from the very 
nature of the people. Aristocracy elsewhere in Europe has been 
the creation of feudalism. The feudal system was a system based 
on rights and privileges claimed by the various classes of society 
one against the other. But of the feudal system scarcely a trace 
is to be found in Russia. No right ever existed apart from the 
good-will of the Tzar, who, by a sign of his finger, could make 
highest and lowest change places, and annihilate any privilege what- 
ever with a stroke of the pen. 

The relation of the boyards towards the Tzar has always par- 
taken of the character of serfdom, and, like the serfs, they were 
always subjected to the infamy of personal punishment. The Tzar 
could have his prime minister, even though he were a prince, 
scourged at any time with a birch; and the right of using the scourge 
ad libitum always belongs to the boyard, or commander-in-chief of 
the Russian army, as the representative of the Tzar. Peter the 
Great carried a huge stick, which he laid without stint on the shoul- 
ders of his nobility; and the toe of the boot of the late Emperor 
Nicholas was freely lavished on offending members of his court. 

The anecdote which is told of Louis XIV.—who threw his cane 
out of the window at Versailles, rather than run any danger of using 
it to chastise the insolence of M. de Lauzun—must be incompre- 
hensible to a Russian; but noble comme le rot was the boast of a 
French nobleman. 

* An instructive story is told of the late Emperor Nicholas. A 
French gentleman, during his stay in St. Petersburg, had charmed 
him by his manners and his wit, and Nicholas wished to induce the 
visitor to enter his service. He took daily walks with him to his 
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winter palace, and was explaining the advantages he could offer to 
his companion, when, in a retired room, a large spot of oil on a 
table attracted his notice. 

‘‘Let the chamberlain on duty be called,’’ he cried, with a 
look of terrible anger. The functionary arrived, and was interro- 
gated. ‘‘Is this the way you do your duty?” ‘Sire—” ‘‘ Get 
another cloth immediately, and come back.’”’ The unhappy man 
was so terrified, he could not move. ‘‘ Go, animal !’’ said Nicholas, 
as he gave him a heavy blow on the back with his fist. 

The traveller, who was a witness of the scene, stood mute, till 
the Emperor returned to his offers of service. ‘‘ Decidedly,” said 
the visitor, ‘‘I refuse.” ‘‘ Why?’ ‘‘ My happiness would be too 
great to serve your majesty, but I must refuse. What I have now 
seen—”’ ‘‘ Ah,”’ said the Emperor gaily, ‘‘I divine ; the little pun- 
ishment I have administered to that blockhead has shocked you. 
Would you have preferred that I should send him to Siberia ?”’ 

Indeed, a cough too loud or a sneeze in a Tzar’s presence has 
been sufficient pretext for exile to Siberia. Paul I. was a madman, 
it is true, but his extravagances only typify the whims of the Rus- 
sian emperors in extreme absurdity. A regiment of dragoons once 
displeased him at a review. ‘‘One by one!’’ he cried, as if he was 
commanding an ordinary manceuvre. ‘‘ Wheel; by the right flank, 
to Siberia! March!’’ The entire regiment, officers and all, pro- 
ceeded at once by forced marches to Siberia. It is true they did 
not arrive there; for their recall was obtained by the Comte Ros- 
topchine, just as they had got half-way. 

To return to Nicholas I. The Prince Luboninsky declares that 
he saw him on one occasion administer a terrific blow of the fist, 
accompanied by a volley of abusive epithets, on the face of an un- 
fortunate Jew, who woke him during a journey by letting the light of 
a lantern fall upon his face as the postillions were changing horses ; 
and that a hundred such anecdotes might be collected of him. 

That a monarch should indulge in public in such acts of violence, 
and yet not suffer in public estimation, is sufficient evidence of the 
character of his people. Nevertheless, during the reigns of Alex- 
ander I. and Nicholas I. Russia has incontestably become more 
European and less Tartar than it was before. The chief credit for 
such result is to be attributed to Alexander I., who, without dis- 
pute, was the most liberal, the gentlest, and the most enlightened 
of the whole line of the Romanoffs, and has done more for Russia 
than any other of the princes. Alexander was indeed almost en- 
tirely French in his tastes and predilections: he was educated by 
La Harpe. The lustre of his reign is largely mixed up with*the 
lustre of the first French empire. His court was almost Parisian 
in aspect, from the crowds of emigrant French nobles who, during 
the time of the Terror, enjoyed the hospitality of the Tzar. The 
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character of Alexander was influenced much by French humanitarian 
notions, and his conduct was shaped to please French liberal opinion. 
He abolished torture, the knout, and the brand, and corporal pun- 
ishment for the clergy and nobility. Thus it was only in 1818 that 
these two classes were exempted from treatment of infamy. 

Nicholas I., as is well known, being but the third son of Paul I., 
seemed in early years to have no chance of the imperial succession. 
As grand-duke in the reign of his brother Alexander, he gave 
himself up entirely to the administration of the army and the study 
of military affairs. The mésalliance, however, of the Grand-duke 
Constantine, the testament of Alexander I., and the formal renun- 
ciation of Constantine himself of the throne, combined to raise him 
to the imperial dignity. His character, nevertheless, was well 
known before he came to the crown. His admiration of Ivan the 
Terrible was not a secret; and those who remembered Paul I. found 
in him, without the madness, something of the imperious tyrannical 
nature of the father. As soon, then, as he assumed the crown, he 
environed himself in an atmosphere of terror. After his death his 
very portrait terrified those who had known him. One of his aides- 
de-camp, two years after his death, at an evening party, during a 
discussion in which he wanted to take part, turned the face of his 
portrait to the wall, saying, ‘‘I had such fear of the original in my 
lifetime, that the copy alone, with its terrible eyes, embarrasses me.”’ 

The relentless fixity of the dull, cold, searching eyes of Nicholas 
was both terrible and strange; he counted upon it as a means of in- 
timidation ; and when he used it on his subjects, they were so fas- 
cinated, that they could withhold no secret, and were often paralysed 
with terror. Forebodings of the real nature of his character created 
conspiracies in the first days of his reign. In suppressing them he 
showed that he had a soul impervious to pity. Among the conspi- 
rators condemned to be hung was the poet Relieff: he was taken 
the first to the gibbet, the halter was placed round his neck, he 
was launched into space, the rope broke, and he fell upon the scaf- 
fold. ‘‘ Nobody knows how to do anything in Russia,’ he said on 
getting up; ‘‘ they can’t even make a rope!” In such a case it was 
thought pardon would have been granted to the poet; and a mes- 
senger was despatched to the palace to ask for the Emperor’s will. 
He heard the story. ‘‘ Ah! the rope broke! Well, what effect did 
this contact with eternity produce on the spirit of the rebel?’’ ‘‘ He 
has a brave spirit, sire.’’ ‘* What did he say?” he asked with a 
frown. He was told. ‘‘ Let them prove to him, then, that we can 
make ropes in Russia.” A great Polish nobleman was condemned, 
for ‘the same conspiracy, to serve for life as a private in the army, 
and to go at once to the Caucasus. Nicholas wrote with his own 
hand on the sentence, ‘‘ On foot.”’ 

Let us turn to the pages of Prince Luboninsky for some infor- 
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mation as to the habits of this, perhaps, the last of European des- 
pots. Nicholas I. rose at seven in the morning; at eight he was 
dressed, and ready to give audience. His ministers—to each of 
whom was assigned a day of the week—his aides-de-camp, and all 
who had access to his cabinet, presented themselves then at his door. 

The cabinet of the Emperor was of Spartan simplicity in the 
matter of furniture and decoration: a camp-bed in which he slept 
from time to time, a sofa, a few walnut-wood chairs, an immense 
desk, five or six large maps, and nothing more. 

The Emperor took his breakfast as he worked, and went out about 
one, sometimes by the great staircase, in the presence of all the 
court, but generally by a private flight of stairs; and in the latter 
case he went to visit the buildings and institutions of St. Peters- 
burg, if he was not contented with a simple walk in the streets. 
At four he returned to dine. After dinner he began work anew, and 
gave audiences. At seven he dismissed his attendants, and gave 
himself up to his family, or to a circle of intimate friends. Never- 
theless even then he still frequently occupied himself with state 
affairs. 

On the days on which there was a dinner with the Empress, or 
a review, he made alterations in the order of his work without losing 
time. Nevertheless this grave and terrible potentate in the midst 
of his autocratic labours would unbend his mind with the reading of 
French novels. The ‘‘ merrie tales’ of Paul de Koch especially 
were delightful to him; he was anxious to have the tasting of them 
before they became public, and so had the proof-sheets sent to him. 

With the autocrat military discipline was everything. His was 
a strictly military court, and nobody was admitted except in uni- 
form. <A single black coat would have been out of place there. 
Every class, every caste, every tchin had its special costume. The 
caprice of the Tzar was a rigorous law for his people. He was so 
passionately fond of uniformity, that in certain regiments his soldiers 
had to dye their moustaches and their hair to be like their comrades. 
Every Russian who was not a soldier had to shave himself com- 
pletely, and soldiers must all have their chins shaved, and only 
let grow their moustaches. His chamberlains, indeed, deemed the 
rule so absolute that everybody about him should be in uniform, 
that they once refused to admit an English ambassador to his pre- 
sence because in plain clothes. It is true that the Emperor subse- 
quently expressed displeasure at this rule being carried so far; but 
he was thinking then not of Russia, but of public opinion in Europe, 
of which even Nicholas stood in awe. 

Taste as well as early habit had developed the military mania in 
Nicholas. Reviews were his favourite amusement, and he passed 
his life in manceuvres and exercises and sham battles. He trans- 
formed his palace and his empire into one huge barrack. There was 
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not in the whole empire a single branch of administration of which 
the chief was not a general. The master of his palace was a general, 
his prefect of police a general; his ministers of justice, of finance, 
and for the home department were generals; the minister of edu- 
cation a general, the court doctor a general, and the very chief of 
the synod a general. 

For the innumerable hosts of generals and officers who thus 
served him orders and stars were created without stint. The breast 
of a favoured Russian general looked like the front of a jeweller’s 
shop in the Palais Royal; it was plastered over with all the orders 
of Russia—and there were nearly as many orders in Russia as in 
all the rest of Europe besides. The Emperor was so proud of his 
numerous orders, that he showered them about daily as thick as 
confetti are showered in the carnival of Rome; and his courtiers 
all in time lived incased in orders like lobsters in their shells. 

As for his own dress, in the midst of a splendid court, surrounded 
by courtiers and ladies in splendid costumes, he affected the Spartan 
simplicity of Peter or Frederick the Great. The patches of his old 
military uniform were well known in St. Petersburg. His clothes 
were so well taken care of, and lasted so long, that the brush made 
them shine at last. His ordinary couch was a camp-bed ; he drank 
no wine at his repasts; he never smoked ; and the odour of tobacco 
was so disagreeable to him, that smoking was interdicted, not only 
in the palace, but in the streets of St. Petersburg; so that the pre- 
sent emperor, who is a confirmed smoker, was obliged to adopt all 
sorts of mysterious precautions. In order to decrease in some mea- 
sure the severity of European public opinion on his government, he 
took care that distinguished foreigners should be, for the most part, 
well received in St. Petersburg. 

To give somewhat more fulness to this account of the character 
of the Emperor Nicholas, it must be added that, hard taskmaster as 
he was to others, he never spared himself; he exposed himself to 
fatigue without stint, and to the deadly frosts in Russia, in the cause 
of what he considered his duty. In days of cholera and famine 
he exposed his person among the people, and subdued panic and 
revolt by the force of his presence ; and in the frequent fires which 
ravaged St. Petersburg he exposed himself freely among the fire- 
men, to the danger of falling fiery rafters, to encourage the men in 
their perilous duty. Nor would any picture of him be complete with- 
out stating that he was an admirable horseman, though he tried his 
horses so severely, that out of three or four hundred sent yearly for 
his studs, barely ten were found fit for his service. 

After all, he was not a mere man of iron; he could unbend, he 
could set his grandchildren astride on his neck, he could be charm- 
ing in his attentions to a sick lady of the palace; and he rarely for- 
got those who had rendered him a service, and never any of those 
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who had favoured his accession to the crown and assisted in estab- 
lishing his authority. 

Yet to most cold and terrible of aspect was the Emperor Nicho- 
las I., a very incarnation of autocracy—awful and relentless as a 
polar frost, and with the appearance of as little human sympathy as 
an iceberg. Yet he was of royal presence, and his mystic faith in 
his position as a representative of divine power never forsook him— 
gave him even a majestic bearing and a grandeur to every attitude. 
It was impossible, it was said, for a stranger not to recognise the 
Emperor at once in the midst of a crowd of his generals. Colossal 
was his stature; his face admirably fine; his eye cold and leaden, 
icy and fascinating ; and when his imperious glance fell on a sub- 
ject, it seemed to search him to the bottom of the soul. 

Taken altogether, he was a strange character; a bizarre com- 
pound of littleness and greatness, of evil and good qualities. He 
was both brutal and chivalrous; courageous to rashness in presence 
of danger, but cruel and cowardly in his suspicions and his punish- 
ments of all whom he suspected of disloyalty; he loved justice in 
some measure, but tyranny more ; he was both generous and nig- 
gardly, and a lover of simplicity as well as of ostentation. 

With an iron will, immense power, and a nation of willing slaves, 
Nicholas had formed to himself a superhuman idea of his power—an 
idea justified by its willing acceptance by his people. His power 
was with him something holy and incontestable. He ordered a 
courier straight off to Siberia from the field of a review for having 
dropped a despatch. In this, however, he was outdone by his father 
Paul I., who once, as we have said, exiled a whole regiment. His 
idea of his power was so absorbing, that any great exhibition of dar- 
ing not exerted on his behalf passed for a sort of quasi treason ; the 
author of the deed evidently having other springs of action in his 
head than that of devotion to the Tzar. 

One morning, as the Neva was breaking up, the Emperor per- 
ceived from one of the windows of the winter palace a crowd watching 
a man leaping across the masses of floating ice on the river towards 
the opposite bank. He called his aide-de-camp. ‘‘ Look at that 
madman. What courage! Go, learn why the maniac risks his life 
in that way.”’ The aide-de-camp returned. ‘‘ Sire, he is a peasant, 
who has made a bet of twenty-five roubles that he will cross the 
Neva.” ‘‘ Let him have twenty-five blows with a stick,’’ said Ni- 
cholas ; ‘‘a man who risks his life for such a wretched sum would 
be capable of anything for money.”’ 

The wilfulness of his despotic nature could not endure that even 
the theodolite and spirit-level should point to any conclusion but 
such as he chose to adopt. When the engineers had studied the 
plans for the railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow, they were 
laid before the Emperor, and he was asked which towns he gave pre- 
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ference for the passage of the line. For reply he dipped one of his 
fingers in the inkstand, and drew a straight line from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg on the map of Russia. Engineers and ministers all 
exclaimed that the thing was impossible; that the railway would be 
taken through a desert. Nicholas smiled disdainfully, and turning 
to a courtier present—known for his obsequiousness to the imperial 
will—asked if he would undertake the task of carrying out his plans. 
The line was made accordingly in the trace of this ink-smudge of the 
Emperor. Novgorod, Twer, and other most important places were 
left. entirely out the line of route ; the road was laid through forests 
and morasses and immense solitudes: it cost Russia sixteen millions 
of English pounds sterling, or about 32,0001. a mile. 

Some weeks after the opening of the line, a new Turkish ambas- 
sador came to St. Petersburg. Nicholas said to Prince Mentschi- 
koff—who was noted for his wit and sarcasm, and who was accepted 
as a sort of licensed jester by the Emperor—‘‘ What can we show 
him to astonish him ?”’ after the Turk had looked at everything with 
Oriental gravity and without a sign of surprise. ‘‘ The accounts of 
Kleinmichel,”’ said Mentschikoff, ‘‘ for the Nicholas Railway.”’ 

The very balls of the palace were directed in military style and 
with military precision. At the one end of the hall of St. George, 
the Emperor, on foot and in a general’s uniform, stood erect be- 
neath the baldaquin, decorated with medals of the imperial orders, 
towering above the dignitaries of the court and the diplomatic body 
around him. At a stroke of the bow, given by the chief of the or- 
chestra, the dances were executed one after the other with a mili- 
tary precision. Nicholas, though he did not like balls, assisted at 
those of his court, which he wished to be as brilliant as possible, 
but it was with visible bad humour. His majesty sulked generally, 
and spoke no word; and as all the aristocracy, as a rule, fashioned its 
countenance after that of its sovereign, the gaiety of these festivals 
was something unimaginable. But nevertheless one must have the 
air of being amused at the same time; such was the rule of the 
master. So, what with affected gaiety and real ennui, these im- 
perial balls were of an indescribable character. 

A fault of etiquette was a crime, and if such was committed by 
one of his chamberlains, still deeper, of course, was its hue. The 
story of the punishment of one unfortunate chamberlain is still re- 
membered at St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor was talking with a foreign ambassador, when a 
chamberlain approached, and invited the latter to ‘‘ do her Imperial 
Highness the Grand-duchess of Leuchtenberg the honour of dancing 
with her in the -next quadrille.”’ The ambassador regarded the 
Emperor with astonishment, who said, ‘‘Go and dance with my 
daughter ; we will continue our conversation after the quadrille.” 
As soon as the minister had turned his back, Nicholas seized the 
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chamberlain by the arm, and said, ‘‘ Animal! stay here.” The 
unfortunate courtier seemed turned to stone as the Emperor went 
on: ‘‘ Triple blockhead! In the first place, you might have chosen 
another moment for performing the mission of my daughter. In the 
second place, you gave her a wrong title. She is not her Imperial 
Highness the Grand-duchess of Leuchtenberg, but her Imperial 
Highness the Grand-duchess Marie Nicolowna. In the third place, 
it is the princess, hearest thou, who does her partners the honour 
to dance with them.’’ ‘‘ Pardon, pardon, sire!” cried the chamberlain 
with a piteous mien. ‘‘No; I will be without pity for so gross a 
fault,” said Nicholas, shaking him violently by the arm. ‘‘ These . 
are my orders: after the lights are out, thou shalt remain here till 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning, and keep on walking up and down 
the room, crying out, Ja dourak! Ja dowrak! Iam a brute! I 
am a brute!’’ The unfortunate chamberlain carried out his punish- 
ment with the most religious scrupulousness, such was his terror of 
the possible results of disobedience. 

More fortunate was a guest of the palace, who, though a good 
dancer, had the misfortune to fall down as he danced with the Em- 
press, and to draw her with him in his fall. As the unfortunate 
dancer took his place behind the chair of the Empress, the Emperor 
walked straight up to him with a severe face, and took him by the 
collar. The unhappy man wished the earth would open below him 
as the Emperor dragged him off; he took him only, however, to 
a farther corner of the room, where stood a porcelain vase with 
. powdered chalk at the bottom of it, in which Nicholas invited his 
terrified captive to rub his feet. 

But it was at the beginning of the war in the Crimea, the dis- 
asters of which drove him subsequently to the tomb, that he gave 
vent to the most unseemly burst of passion. 

At the beginning of this the great struggle of his life, the Em- 
peror awaited every day with anxiety news from the south. All 
around him concealed as far as possible the real position of affairs ; 
but after the battle of the Alma the truth must be confessed. A 
certain Colonel H. was dispatched in all haste. Hardly was he 
arrived at St. Petersburg when he received orders to go to the Tzar. 
After some preliminary words of warning, the dreadful news was 
imparted that ‘‘the Russian army was in retreat.’’ ‘* Thou liest !” 
cried Nicholas, with a terrible explosion of anger. ‘‘Sire—” ‘‘Thou 
liest ! my soldiers never retreat.” ‘‘ Sire, I have told the truth.” 
‘Thou liest! thou liest!” retorted the Tzar; and with an eye flashing 
with anger, with contracted quivering lips, and with uplifted hand, 
he rushed upon the military courier, and tore his epaulettes vio- 
lently from his shoulders, ‘‘Go! thou art now but a soldier.”” The 
wretched colonel, pale with shame, stifled his rage and his tears, 
and went out with despair in his soul. The Emperor called him back, 
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however, from the staircase, asked pardon for his violence, and offered 
to make the unfortunate officer his aide-de-camp; but the colonel 
declined, saying, ‘‘ My epaulettes and my honour went together.” 
‘* Thou art right,” said Nicholas, as he paced up and down the room 
like a stung lion. ‘‘I cannot repair the insult I have inflicted on 
you. Ah, we are both unhappy. I defeated! Go, quit my empire. 
We shall never see each other again. I know not which of us will 
have inflicted the most pain on the other.” 

If he received the news of the commencement of his disasters 
in such temper, little wonder can be felt at the fatal effect produced 
by his reverses as they reached their climax. 

It was the month of February, the sky was gray and cold, a 
violent snowdrift swathed the city with a mantle of icy dust. White 
were the streets, white the houses, white their cornices and balus- 
trades and portals, white the beards and cloaks of the passers-by. 
The great city resembled a giant asleep under the snow. A deathly 
sadness weighed heavy on the soul, the frost seemed to come creep- 
ing round the heart; one felt the vicinity of the pole. 

For three days, in accordance with the prescriptions of Mandt, 
the imperial doctor, the Emperor had kept his room; his iron na- 
ture had at last broken down under a swift succession of bad news 
from the Crimea, and repose and seclusion were, the doctor told 
him, matters of life and death. On the third day of his seclusion 
a review was to be held, and on the same day arrived a courier from 
Sebastopol with a fresh budget of bad news. 

The day was, as we said, of hyperborean severity; yet at the 
appointed hour for the review, Nicholas emerged from the door in 
his general’s uniform, and with a slight military cloak on his 
shoulders ; his gaunt cheeks, his yellow face, his dim eyes betrayed 
the severity of his inward malady. His doctor was waiting in the 
antechamber. 

** Sire,’’ said the doctor, by way of suppliant expostulation. ‘‘ Ah, 
doctor! is that you? I am better, thank you.” ‘‘ Yes, sire, better, 
but not quite well.”” ‘‘ O, only a little indisposition.”’ ‘‘ No, sire, 
a malady. I come to beg your majesty not to go out.” ‘‘ Im- 
possible !’’ ‘‘ Sire, I pray you—” ‘‘ You are mad, Mandt!” ‘‘ Sire, 
- you must resign yourself.’’ ‘‘ You believe there is danger?’’ ‘‘ It 
is my duty to warn you of it.” ‘* Well, Mandt, if you have done 
your duty in warning me, I will do mine in not taking notice of it.” 

The haughty autocrat stalked onwards down to the court of the 
palace, and mounted his horse. Mandt, when he had recovered 
from mute astonishment at his last reply, ran after the Emperor, 
and caught him as he was mounting. 

** Sire,’”’ cried he beseechingly, ‘‘ deign to listen tome.” ‘I 
have spoken, Mandt. I thank you; but it would be useless to in- 
sist.” ‘Sire, you go in this dress?” ‘‘ Well, ifI do?” ‘’Twill 
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be death to you, sire.” ‘‘ What then?” ‘‘’Twill be suicide.”’ ‘‘ And 
who has permitted you, Mandt, to scrutinise my thoughts? Leave 
me; persist no more. Such-are my orders.” 

Nicholas returned from the review shivering and icy cold. To 
the suggestion of an aide-de-camp, that he should send for Mandt, 
he replied: ‘‘ It is useless; he told me that I was killing myself.” 
He took to the little camp-bed in his cabinet, and requested the 
door to be kept shut, while he awaited the approach of death in 
silence and solitude. Outside, in the antechamber, the Empress, 
the Grand-duke, the imperial family, and the doctors Mandt and 
Karch were collected ; no one dared to knock at the door or ap- 
proach the dying despot. Only Mandt on one occasion, on hearing 
something like a sigh or a groan, scratched at the panels of the impe- 
rial chamber. ‘‘I had forbidden any one to disturb me,’’ murmured 
the Emperor from within in a feeble voice, which preserved still 
the accent of authority. 

Thus passed the night away. In the morning his valet-de- 
chambre found his way to his bedside, and Mandt was then per- 
mitted to enter. After a short conversation, in which Mandt en- 
deavoured, against his conviction, to persuade the dying man that 
there was yet hope, the Emperor gave orders that his family should 
be admitted; and in melancholy procession the Empress, the heir 
to the empire, and the rest of the imperial family entered. The door 
closed upon them, and nothing has ever transpired of this final and 
tragic scene. But it was long and terrible; it lasted three hours: 
one by one, at last, his grandchildren, his children, and his brothers 
left him ; the present Emperor leaving him the last, with his visage 
bathed in tears. 

An hour passed by: no sound was heard in the imperial cham- 
ber; the courtiers and the doctor waited without with holden 
breath, in anxious expectation ; only when a courier from Sebas- 
topol arrived, an aide-de-camp seized upon the pretext to knock at 
the door and inform him. ‘‘ Leave me in peace,’’ he murmured : 
** let him go to my son ; I have done with such matters.” 

He roused himself, however, later to receive the metropolitan 
patriarch Nikanor and the clergy, and took the sacrament; after- 
wards he received the members of his household, and bid them 
adieu. It was a sleepless night in the palace for all; but the 
Emperor did not yet die. On the morrow, about twelve, the chief 
chamberlain of the palace was sent for by the doctors to attend the 
imperial bed. On his return among the members of the household, 
he said, ‘‘ Nicholas Paulovitch is dead.” 

On the morrow there were inscriptions on the walls and the 
houses of St. Petersburg, ‘‘ Russia expresses her gratitude to the 
Emperor Nicholas I. for the 18th of February 1855”—the day of 
his death. 
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It is a good lesson, however, for sovereigns to know that, as 
long as Nicholas lived, public manifestation of affection and devotion 
were unceasing ; and that Mandt the doctor narrowly escaped ston- 
ing in the streets of Paris, because it had been reported that he had 
poisoned his imperial patient. Death effects a strange revolution 
in public opinion when a tyrant is its subject ! 

The thirty-years reign of Nicholas was a long calamity for 
Russia: all progress was checked ; the whole country was sacrificed 
to the army; and the army was in an utterly unsound condition, from 
the vicious character of its administration, which, like all adminis- 
trations in Russia, was one carried on with shameless theft and 
peculation. This is an evil of ancient date in Russia. In all de- 
partments the thefts and peculations committed daily in the very 
palace were enormous in extent and ridiculous in pretext—witness 
the charge for the tallow which was purciiased in 1790 to rub the 
nose of the Empress Catherine when she had a cold. The court-doc- 
tor having prescribed this homely and old-fashioned remedy to her 
majesty one cold day eighty years ago, purchase was made of some 
tallow, and a charge was entered in the palace-books of ten roubles! 

In 1850 the Emperor Nicholas, while turning over carelessly 
the books of his household, perceived this charge entered that very 
day: ‘‘ For the cure of his majesty’s cold—tallow, 10 roubles.” 
As he had no recollection of any cold the day before, he was 
somewhat surprised ; but his surprise turned to stupefaction when, 
on turning back to the beginning of the book, he found every day 
the same invariable charge, ‘‘ For the cure of his majesty’s cold— 
tallow, 10 roubles.’’ Further investigation was made; and it was 
found that, since the day of the date of the Empress Catherine’s 
cold in 1790, for more than half a century, the household expenses 
of the palace had been burdened with a charge of ten roubles a-day 
for tallow for the imperial nose. In the history of the world no 
dearer cold in the head can be found than that of the Empress Ca- 
therine in 1790. 

The Emperor Nicholas was, indeed, convinced that the Russians 
would be the most perfect nation in the world but for this weakness. 
“Cover my servants with gold,’ he would say, ‘‘ they will steal 
copper. Give any Russian a place, his first thought is to steal for 
himself; his next, to steal for his friends.”’ 

The utter rottenness of this state of things, however, was not 
discovered till the Crimean war. Before that event, the Tzar fan- 
cied he could dictate his terms to the whole world. That terrible 
struggle, however, convinced all that the colossal might of Russia 
rested but in show and on paper. She was a stupendous scarecrow 
stuffed with shreds of rottenness. Scandalous abuses had exhausted 
the treasury; and the Emperor found that he had an immense 
army, but an army without clothes, and without arms in service- 
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able state—that he had an.empire without roads, and a fleet falling 
to pieces and ill-manned. Thousands of soldiers died on the march 
before they reached the Crimea for want of food and clothing, and 
whole regiments of cavalry were dismounted in a few days for want 
of provender for the horses. News of disaster, of defeat in open 
field, followed in quick succession. Nicholas at last opened his eyes, 
and saw that the fortress of his power, which he thought unas- 
sailable, was built not only of bad materials, but based on a quick- 
sand. Even wretched Turkey, the ‘sick man,’ could now defy him. 

It was no use to shower about sentences of exile against male- 
factors by hundreds. Peculators might not live pleasant lives in 
Siberia or Caucasus; but these would not restore his army. The 
feeling of his powerlessness drew forth from him tears of rage and 
grief. The wound which his satanic pride had received was his 
deathblow ; the shock was as terrible and sudden as it was unex- 
pected. By the deathbed of Nicholas, in his winter palace of St. 
Petersburg, may be read as warning a lesson to despotism and am- 
bition as by that of Napoleon in Longwood at St. Helena. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 





STAR-HEAT 


A WEATHERWISE old gentleman of our acquaintance was wont to say 
that he could tell the temperature of a fine night by the appearance 
of the stars. Before taking a nocturnal walk, or a very early morn- 
ing constitutional, he would look out upon the sky, and according 
to the aspect of its glittering lights he would equip himself. He 
greatcoated, cloaked, and comforted his body by a system founded 
on observation of the relation of atmospheric conditions to stellar 
appearances. As the stars shone steadily or twinkled wildly, as 
they beamed brightly or glimmered dimly, so he enveloped himself. 
No doubt fancy played a leading part in his scheme, first prompting 
him to form it, and then leading him to believe in it; but upon one 
point all will be disposed to agree with him—that when the stars 
shine brightest, the air is coldest. This is so evident a fact, that 
where the true explanation of it is not familiar, there may be a ten- 
dency to suspect that the stars are sources of cold; certainly there 
will be no readiness to believe that they are centres of heat, and 
that if they do affect terrestrial temperatures at all, their influence 
must be in the direction of warming, instead of cooling. The reason 
that clear nights are cold is because the absence of clouds or mists 
allows the earth’s bodily warmth to radiate freely into space. A 
cloud is like a blanket ; it seemingly keeps cold out by really keep- 
ing warmth in. Dews and white frosts, which are frozen dews, 
form most abundantly during perfectly cloudless nights, because 
then the earth rapidly loses its heat, and becomes colder than the 
contiguous stratum of air; and then we have repeated on a grand 
scale the deposition of moisture which we observe on a cold glass 
brought into a warm room. The alchemists of old remarked that 
dews and starlight nights appeared interdependent ; so, as they were 
ignorant of the true theory of dew-formation, they regarded the 
watery drops as exhalations from the stars, and actually collected 
them in the hope of finding in them the gold which they coveted, 
and of which they supposed some of the heavenly bodies to be com- 
posed. * 

The stars must warm us to some extent. We are assured that 
they are suns like that from which we derive light and heat ; and 
if so, their light must be generated by the intense heating of solid 
and gaseous materials. They must be furnaces; and since it is 
tolerably obvious that some of them are much greater in bulk, and 
at the same time intrinsically brighter, than our sun, we are justi- 
fied in concluding that they give off more heat than it. When a 
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sunbeam is analysed, it is found to be made up of rays of all the 
colours of the rainbow, and it is known that those which are red to 
the eye are warm to the hand, and have the greatest effect upon a 
thermometer. The red rays of a source of light have in conse- 
quence come to be called the heat-rays ; and in the beams of a star 
a fair proportion of these is found to exist, so that we have visible 
evidence of stellar heat if we have not a feelible quantity of it. Of 
course the amount is infinitesimally small, but it is not necessarily 
beyond the reach of detection. If it were known to a certainty that 
a particular star were giving-off the same quantity of heat as our 
sun, and if the distance of the star were known, we could estimate 
tolerably well what degree of warmth, expressed by a fraction of the 
solar warmth, we should receive from it. Conversely, if we could 
measure the quantity of heat sent from a star, we might, knowing 
its distance, arrive at the temperature of the stellar furnace, and 
thus highly curious and interesting information might be obtained 
concerning the condition of the matter from which the light is 
emitted. 

That star-heat is an element which plays some part in the eco- 
nomy of the universe, has long been recognised ; it entered into the 
theories of ancient Greek and Roman writers. Fourier, a famous 
French physicist of a past generation, argued that space must be 
warmed by the myriads of stars that people it. Were it not so, he 
said, our polar regions would be colder than they really are, and the 
sun’s presence or absence would be more suddenly and more severely 
felt than it is. But till lately no one thought of trying to estimate 
the actual thermal power of a star’s beams. There was an obvious 
obstacle to such a test: instruments did not exist sensitive enough 
to detect degrees of warmth so minute as those which it was reason- 
able to suppose stars would yield. A thermometer of the ordinary 
kind, though of the most delicate construction, would be useless for 
the purpose. In recent years, however, an instrument has been 
perfected which is capable of showing superlatively small changes 
of temperature. This is the thermo-electric pile. When several 
pairs of little bars or plates of bismuth and antimony are soldered 
together at their alternate edges they form a galvanic battery, 
which is excited by the application of heat to one end of the com- 
bination ; and if wires are led from the metals to a galvanometer, . 
the intensity of the current thus generated is exhibited by the de- 
flection of the needle, and this intensity is a measure of the heat 
applied to the pile. There seems to be no limit to the delicacy 
which can be imparted to these instruments. Variations of tempe- 
rature far less than a thousandth part of what we call a degree can 
be measured by them. ‘They have been employed for crucial experi- 
ments upon radiant heat, that without them could never have been 
made; and they have been used for discriminating the warmth of 
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different parts of the human body, and even for ascertaining the 
relative temperatures of various insects. 

Here, then, the astronomer has a means abundantly accurate 
for the purposes of stellar thermometry. A star’s image formed at 
the focus of a large telescope, the object-glass of which becomes for 
the time being a burning-glass, and allowed to fall upon the face of 
a thermo-pile, ought to set up a feeble current, and deflect the 
needle of the connected galvanometer to some extent, however small. 
The first observer to use this means was Mr. Huggins, already 
famous for his researches upon the spectra of the heavenly bodies. 
He commenced experiments some two or three years ago; but he 
did not publish his results: at the time on account of their incom- 
pleteness. We should not have known of them even now, but it has 
happened that other observers have attacked the subject, and Mr. 
Huggins has thought it advisable to announce what he has already 
done pour prendre date, as our neighbours say. 

The object-glass of the telescope used in his experiments was 
eight inches in diameter; its area was therefore about fifty inches. 
The image of a star formed in the focus of a lens is a mere point, 
so that, upon the burning-glass principle, the heat that any star 
under examination would shed upon fifty square inches was, saving 
a little absorbed by the glass, condensed upon an area no larger 
than a needle’s eye. This little speck of warm light was allowed to 
fall upon a thermo-pile inserted at the eye-end of the tube, and, by 
means of a clockwork motion, the telescope followed the star, and 
thus the image was kept upon the same spot of the pile as long as 
was thought desirable. But such delicate observations involve in- 
credible precautions. Such a sensitive instrument as that which 
was employed would register fluctuations of temperature arising 
from all kinds of inserutable causes. Slight differences in the state 
of the air inside and outside the telescope, the warmth or coldness 
of the metal tube and other parts of the instrument, varying currents 
in the air of the room, the presence of a lighted lamp, the approach 
of the observer’s body—any of these would so affect the pile as to 
utterly confuse the indications specially sought for. To guard it 
from all such vitiating influences it had to be nursed and protected 
like a new-born babe; it was enveloped in cotton-wool, and cased 
in tubes of non-heat-conducting material; the wires leading to the 
galvanometer were similarly clad; the thermometric apparatus was 
allowed to remain for hours, sometimes for days, attached to the 
telescope, until every part of it and all its surroundings had taken 
up an even temperature, and the galvanometer needle betrayed no 
symptoms of disturbance. All these precautions were imperatively 
necessary, for without them the search for star-heat among the dis- 
turbing sources would have been as hopeless as the quest for a tiny 
ripple among the waves of a stormy sea. 
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‘ When observations were to be made,’ to quote Mr. Huggins’s 
own words, ‘ the shutter of the dome was opened, and the telescope, 
by means of the finder, was directed to a part of the sky near the 
star to be examined where there were no bright stars. In this state 
of things the needle was watched, and if in four or five minutes no 
deviation of the needle had taken place, then, by means of the finder, 
the telescope was moved the small distance necessary to bring the 
image of the star exactly upon the face of the pile, which could be 
ascertained by the position of the star as seen in the finder. The 
image of the star was kept upon the small pile by means of the 
clock - motion attached to the telescope. The needle was then 
watched during five minutes or longer; almost always the needle 
began to move as soon as the image of the star fell upon it. The 
telescope was then moved, so as to direct it again to the sky near 
the star. Generally in one or two minutes the needle began to 
return to its original position.’ 

So there could be no doubt that it was really star-heat that 
warmed the pile: not only once was this turning on and off per- 
formed, it was repeated some twelve or twenty times on the same 
night, and again on other nights. The average deflection of the 
needle was taken for each observed star; and it is curious, and 
encouraging to the inquirers upon the subject, that different stars 
give different readings of the galvanometer scale, and are therefore 
of different temperatures. Regulus, the star in the bull’s eye, 
turned the needle three degrees; Sirius, the dog-star, was a little 
colder, it only showed two degrees; Pollux, one of the twins, gave 
a degree and a half; whereas his brother Castor shed no warmth at 
all, for under his influence the needle remained stationary. Bear 
in mind that these degrees are not those of Fahrenheit’s scale, nor 
of any other known measure ; they are angular deflections of a sus- 
pended needle; and before any familiar idea of stellar warmth can 
be given, the relation of these to ordinary thermometer degrees must 
be determined. 

Mr. Huggins ceased his observations for a time when this point 
was reached. But by and by another observer attacked the subject 
with more powerful means, and pushed his experiments so far as to 
convert the galvanometer measures into Fahrenheit equivalents. To 
Mr. Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, is due the credit of first 
actually measuring the heat which a star sheds upon the earth. Mr. 
Huggins showed that the heat was perceptible by delicate instru- 
ments; Mr. Stone determined its amount for two particular stars. 
Only for two as yet; for the work is excessively tedious, and the 
little that has been achieved cost many nights of patient labour. To 
the difficulties encountered by Mr. Huggins, and overcome by the 
precautions we have mentioned, were superadded others attendant 
upon the conversion of the galvanometer indications into parts of a 
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common thermometer degree—a work so troublesome that most of 
the former users of the thermo-pile left it undone. 

The two stars attacked by Mr. Stone were Arcturus and Vega ; 
both of the first magnitude, but the first shining with a ruddy and 
warm light, while the second gleams bluish and cold. The tele- 
scope employed was the largest that the Greenwich establishment 
possesses ; its object-glass is nearly thirteen inches in diameter, and 
therefore collects the star light and heat that falls upon an area of 
120 square inches. The condensed or concentrated beam was al- 
lowed to fall upon the pile after the manner above described ; but 
in order to avoid the annoyances caused by atmospheric influences 
upon the metal bars—annoyances which Mr. Huggins sought to get 
rid of by wrapping-up his pile—Mr. Stone invented an ingenious 
arrangement whereby these external disturbing causes were com- 
pensated and virtually annihilated. The thermo-electric currents 
were carried from the pile to a galvanometer of that exceedingly 
sensitive form which Sir William Thomson devised for use with the 
Atlantic telegraph-cable; and here they were measured by the 
amount of deflection which they caused in a fine needle suspended 
by a hair, whereof the most minute motion was rendered visible by 
a magnifying mirror. When from the average of oft-repeated ex- 
periments the extent of needle-deflection produced by the warmth 
of either star was found, the pile was removed from the telescope 
and presented towards a distant vessel of boiling water; and thus, 
by trial and calculation, it was found how far off the hot-water vessel 
would have to be to make the pile feel warmth equal to that which 
it felt from the star. In this manner, after allowing for the intensi- 
fication which the telescope-lens—the burning-glass— produced, a 
definite result for the heating-power of a star was arrived at; and 
it came out that Arcturus imparts as much heat to a body at the 
earth’s surface as a three-inch cube of boiling water at 400 yards’ 
distance! You will say this is as nothing. It is little more; for 
if it were possible to measure the effect upon a Fahrenheit thermo- 
meter, the rise of the mercury would only be the seven-hundred- 
thousandth part of a degree. 

The other star, Vega, which looks cold, showed itself true to 
its appearance; for it gave only two-thirds as much warmth as 
Arcturus, or an amount equal to that of the hot-water cube at 
600 feet distance. Clearly, then, the colours of stars may be taken 
as indications of their warming-power; and as they differ in glory, 
so must they differ in their vivifying influences upon such worlds as 
may surround them. 

Before we look with contempt upon the feeble heat that we re- 
ceive from the stars, we must bear in mind that the quantity which 
we can measure upon the earth’s surface may be but a fraction of 
that which actually comes to us. The atmosphere is a strong barrier 
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to the free passage of feeble heat-rays, and it may intercept a.large 
percentage of those that come from stellar sources. 

For such experiments as these a mountain-top would be: the 
most advantageous position. Professor Piazzi Smyth, during his 
sojourn on the summit of Teneriffe, obtained decided heat - effects 
from the full moon, using a thermo-multiplier of the same class 
as that employed by Mr. Huggins; whereas the latter astronomer, 
at his sub-aérial station, could arrive at no trustworthy result from 
his experiments upon the same point. This is only one question of 
many upon which important information would be reaped by an 
astronomer located above the clouds, and it is to be hoped that at 
no greatly distant time the importance of an elevated observatory 
will become so urgent as to cause its establishment. 

Till such a vantage-ground is reached we must be content with 
the facts that we can glean from lower levels. Some of the advantages 
of a lofty position may be secured by the employment of larger tele- 
scopes—such as will grasp more of that light and its attendant heat 
which really does penetrate the atmospheric screen. The area, and 
consequently the heat-collecting power, of a burning-glass or mirror 
increases immensely as the diameter is augmented ; to be technical, 
the increment is in a proportion which is represented by the square 
of the diameter ; so that, by doubling the linear dimensions of a lens, 
we quadruple its area and grasp. We have seen that Mr. Huggins 
condensed upon his pile the star-heat that fell upon about fifty square 
inches ; but he is shortly about to mount a glass of four times that 
area for the prosecution of his inquiry. But even this means will 
be feeble to that, in the hands of the Earl of Rosse. The 3-foot 
reflector at Parsonstown will seize and condense to a point as much 
stellar heat as falls upon a superficies of seven square feet; and it has 
been equipped with a thermo-pile. Some experiments upon the 
radiated heat of the moon have already been made; soon, doubt- 
less, we shall hear of its doings with the stars. The progress 
of this inquiry must necessarily be slow, because the peculiarly equa- 
ble and fine conditions of the atmosphere necessary for its prosecution 
very seldom occur in this changeful climate of ours: but the value 
of scientific data often increases as the time occupied to secure them. 
It may be that reliable information on stellar thermotics will be of 
service to the meteorologist as well as to the cosmicist ; for Poisson 
suggested that changes in the climatie condition of our globe might 
be produced by its passage through regions of space differently warmed 
by astral heat. But the question Cui bono? is not a fit one to put 
to the inquisitive philosopher. If it be asked, the best answer is that 
which Franklin gave to the cynic who questioned the utility of his 
electric-kite experiment: ‘ What is the use of a child? May he not 
become a man ?’ 

J. CARPENTER, F.R.A.8. 
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In Two Parts:—Pant I. 


Apmirers of Romney and of his style will have noticed a kind of 
conventional female head among his conceptions—a coaxing, be- 
seeching face thrown to the left, as if looking into some pitiless 
countenance, whom it was trying to fascinate. It can be seen at 
South-Kensington Museum. In annuals, in mezzotints, as Nymph, 
or Grace, or Bacchante, this one face always recurs. It is that of 
Emma Lady Hamilton, one of the most remarkable women that ever 
lived, and on whose character the prestige and honour of England 
rested in a way that has been little suspected. The face seems to 
signify little more than passive influence—the influence of soft and 
seductive and imploring looks, showing little of the woman of mind 
and intellect. In most of Romney’s pictures it lurks in a sort of 
sly ambuscade. His nymphs, goddesses, maidens, all imperfectly 
disguise Emma Lyons. Three men of mark she perfectly infatuated 
—Romney, Sir William Hamilton, and the greater Nelson. And 
infatuation is the weakest word: a more pitiable history of degrada- 
tion, glossed over and avoided with a steady persistence that is really 
amusing, is not recorded in the long list of human weaknesses. 

In her case, certainly, the force of pictorial homage could no 
farther go; and a woman who had been painted no less than three- 
and-twenty times by an artist of the powers of Romney—who had 
sat twice to Sir Joshua, twice to Hoppner, twice to Lawrence, and 
three times to Madame Le Brun—might deservedly excite an in- 
terest and curiosity. Such a face must have had some irresistible 
charm; and admirers of Nelson might appeal to it as some faint 
excuse for his weakness. 

England was represented at Naples, for many years at the end 
of last century, by Sir William Hamilton, a man of family and con- 
nections and of remarkable tastes. He was a collector, in days when 
collectors of antiquities were few; and a diligent inquirer into geo- 
logy, and in accordance with principles of accurate observation which 
belong to the modern school. Mount Vesuvius was his hobby, which 
he was said to have visited and explored some twenty times. The 
Transactions of the day are full of his researches ; and he gives us 
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a good idea of the dilettante of his time, who employed the artist and- 
collector as his deputies. Thus he acquired a magnificent collec- 
tion of Greek vases, which became famous over Europe; all which 
he had engraved and published in one of those sumptuous works by 
which rich amateurs loved to prove their genuine passion for art. To 
this fashion we owe those noble ‘ Galleries,’ whose grand plates, 
paper, and type are now a feast for the eye, and by which means 
the fortunate owners of picture-gallery or museum made those in far- 
off countries admire and envy what they could not hope to visit. In 
course of time, however, it was discovered that the English ambas- 
sador was combining his taste and knowledge with profit. He sold 
his own collection to the country he represented for 7000/., and 
immediately began collecting a fresh one, which was by and by 
offered over Europe, backed by the prestige of one great country 
having already purchased. It was scarcely dignified, and not sur- 
prising that the French should sneer, and say that it was not so 
much that he protected the arts as that they protected him. He 
was, besides, a musician of taste, and an ardent sportsman of the 
English type—a taste thoroughly cengenial to the strange monarch 
at whose court he was accredited, and to the curious tone of that 
court, under its Bourbon king Ferdinand, and his pleasure-loving 
queen, scarcely a worthy daughter of Maria Theresa. We learn from 
the many travellers who passed by Naples how eccentric were the 
royal proceedings: how the queen held the gayest court in Europe, 
indulging in odd freaks, strange partialities, thinking of nothing but 
amusement ; and how the king, half boor, half devotee, gave himself 
up to sports and tremendous battues, and would make any letter he’ 
wrote to his wife nothing but a simple game-list. 

Sir William arrived there in 1764, and with his first wife added 
to the agrémens of the place. She was a famous performer on the 
pianoforte or harpsichord, giving the best concerts, and at which 
she had the finest musicians. A clever and friendless young Irish- 
man, Kelly, sent to study music in Italy, was kindly patronised by 
her, and made to sing that ‘ genteelest of tunes,’ ‘ Water parted.’ 
When a song from the Duenna introduced him to the palace, Ferdi- 
nand asked with a wise air, ‘Was he Christian ?? He had one refined 
taste, however, and could act in private theatricals with the queen, 
and was considered to play with spirit. Not, however, on every 
stage; as all who came to him on business or to ask a favour were 
told to ‘ speak to the Lady.’ 

Thus, busy with his vases and music, the ambassador passed 
many years. That agreeable Frenchman, Duclos, author of the Voya-_ 
geur qui se repose, recalled the pleasant evenings at this house. 
But by 1782 wife and daughter were dead, and Sir William left 
a widower. Shortly afterwards he repaired to England, after an 
eighteen years’ absence ; and when he came out again, some amuse- 
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ment, though not scandal, was caused by his being accompanied by 
a lady who was not his wife. At any other court, the matter would 
have ended in the withdrawal of the ambassador; and certainly it 
seems strange that a purist court like that of England should allow 
itself to be thus represented. But at Naples it was only a few smiles 
and shrugs; and the face that had been painted by so many artists 
was held to be the best excuse for the Adonis of fifty. 

The lady occupying this doubtful position was the famous Emma 
Lyons, whose history up to this period had best be hurried over as 
quickly as ean be. She was the daughter of very poor people in Wales, 
who were colliers, and born in 1764. Her mother, left a widow, 
went to live with her own family, the Kidds, colliers also; and 
it was said that the little girl had been often seen walking beside a 
donkey laden with coal for sale. In some short memoir, which she 
was said to have dictated or inspired, she said Lord Halifax had her 
educated in a superior manner—a statement refuted by that indiffe- 
rent spelling and English which she never got rid of to the end of 
her life. At thirteen she appears as a sort of child’s governess or 
maid, at the house of a Mrs. Thomas. Three years later she got to 
London as a shop-girl in St. James’s Market, where she soon at- 
tracted attention, and a lady took her for a maid—a Mrs. Budd, 
who lived in Chatham-place. This was a gay house, where balls 
and parties were always going on—something more like the field 
she longed for. Here she read novels, and paid stolen visits to 
playhouses, and was presently turned off. She was next seen at a 
tavern frequented by artists and actors, where she acquired that 
wonderful dramatic taste and pantomimic action for which she be- 
came so celebrated; and, like Garrick when a youth, she would go 
through a whole series of attitudes and declamations for her his- 
trionic admirers at the tavern. It was there that ‘the female of 
whom we are speaking’—to use the valet-like phrase of the ‘ hack’ 
who put together her memoirs—heard of the impressment of a young 
Welshman whom she liked; and she went to Captain Payne— 
afterwards the Admiral Payne so well known as a man of pleasure 
—to intercede for her friend. Such intercession was only too suc- 
cessful, and fairly started her on the career that suited her. Sir 
Harry Featherston was her next ‘ protector,’ with whom, says the 
chronicler, ‘she lived in splendour.’ Then came the usual reverse 
—nisery and even destitution, and the exhibition with the quack 
Graham, notorious for his earth-baths, his bed of Apollo, and lec- 
tures, which gave a prestige as fashionable and about as questionable 
as that of Madame Rachel. To this man Emma Lyons hired her- 
self, to personify the Goddess of Health, and illustrate his lecture ; 
and thus became known to Romney. 

This artist had abandoned a wife and family some twenty years, 
and was living in good style in Cavendish-square. The recent God- 
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dess of Health now took complete possession of his whole faculties 
and his artistic soul—a feeling which became an almost drivelling 
infatuation as he grew older, and to which we find a parallel in the 
melancholy picture of Hazlitt’s senile passion for a servant-maid. 
The image of this idol thrust itself between him and all‘ his labours, 
and hovered between his brush and the canvas. Some irresistible 
spell forced his hand to draw but that one face, or at least fall into 
that one expression. Bacchante, Calypso, wood-nymphs, Magda- 
lenes, were all appropriate characters enough ; but it bespeaks a 
tolerable indifference to true art when the painter could look for the 
devotional expression of St. Cecilia in the features of this free woman. 
Urged by the same infatuation, he would put. aside an important 
commission to seize on the image of his idol in some new attitude. 

That idol was now to find a stage of fortune more congenial to 
her taste ; and became connected with the Hon. Charles Greville, of 
the Dilettante Society—a man of wild and extravagant tastes, and 
belonging to the effronté depraved class of fashionable rakes, of which 
Lord March and Gilly Williams were types. This gentleman she 
accompanied on a short career, helping to squander all his substance ; 
when he either grew tired of this fancy, or was too impoverished to 
satisfy her whims. But there was this sign of grace shown in her 
character: almost as soon as she was established ‘ in splendour,’ she 
sent for her mother—the former servant—and at once established 
her as ‘ Mrs. Cadogan ;’ and from that time never was separated from 
her. In this, as in many other instances, she bears a most curious 
likeness to Peg Woffington ; having the same good heart, the same 
spirit, the same accomplishments, and a dramatic power, though of 
far lower degree.* She had the wild but good heart of the clever 
Irish actress, who alse was careful of her mother. 

In this condition came another turn of fortune, as it would have 
seemed to persons of her class. The ambassador at Naples was 
uncle to Mr. Greville, and was now in England—brought there, said 
her partisans later, by rumours that his nephew was about to disgrace 
himself by marrying a person of her class. But he was not a man 
likely to be disturbed by such considerations. A less-dignified ver- 
sion runs, that a sort of arrangement took place between uncle and 
nephew, the latter being tired of the connection ; and she returned to 
Naples with the ambassador. This seems a scandalous transaction, 
even in days when none blushed, and public scandals were common. 

At Naples, however, when the first curiosity as to her beauty 
was over, the free-and-easy nobles and ladies of the court began to 
murmur. In matters of public morals the tu quoque argument has 
no force ; and the finger of scorn or rebuke may be pointed with im- 
punity by an offender as outrageous as the one he denounces. She 


* Why Mrs. Lyons became ‘ Mrs. Cadogan’ does not appear. There was a gentle- 
man of that name who figured im the arrangements after the death of Lady Hamilton. 
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was withdrawn from notice; and with a wise ambition devoted her- 
self to improving her mind, and repairing the defects of education. 
Her wonderful gifts soon began to develop, and at private parties 
given by Sir William she sang in a manner that delighted all. Thus 
did Lord Sandwich exhibit Miss Ray. The most curious performance 
was what might be called her poses plastiques ; when she would stand 
up in the drawing-room, and snatching a shawl-or a piece of stuff, 
would, by a series of striking and intensely dramatic attitudes, con- 
vert herself into a Roman matron, a bayadére, a nymph, or represent 
grief, joy, or terror. This was also a favourite effect of Garrick’s, 
who would stand up and ‘ go through his rounds,’ as he called it. 
Her elderly protector was the most enraptured of all the delighted 
spectators ; and he employed a German artist named Rehberg to 
sketch all these various attitudes in outline, like the drawings of 
Flaxman’s figures. These were published in a large volume, and are 
curious, though not very remarkable.* 

Another performance of hers was the shawl-dance, which she 
gave with great fire and piquancy. Feeling, however, that she had 
greater gifts than these, and longing for a field more worthy of her 
talents, she made all these fascinations turn to the one end—that 
of an honourable position ; and at last prevailed so far, that in 1791 
they set off for England with the intention of being married. This 
discreditable marriage of an ambassador of England with his mistress 
took -place, in 1791, at Marylebone church; and characteristically 
enough, the signature to the registry runs ‘ Amy Lions,’ just as the 
actresses of our time who play in burlesque set themselves down in 
the bills by invented names, like Lydia This and Bella That. Great 
efforts were made to have the new Lady Hamilton presented at 
court ; but this was sternly refused. Even on the day of the mar- 
riage, Sir William had a private interview with the king, who men- 
tioned the report of the marriage, and said he hoped it was not true. 
The fashionable world, however, gathered round her, once she had 
secured her ‘ patent’ and flocked about her; and for them she went 
through her little performance. She went to see her old admirer 
Romney, fantastically dressed as a Turkish woman, and took Sir 
William. The painter fell back into his old drivelling admiration, 
and wearied her out with sittings. ‘I devote my whole time,’ he 
wrote, ‘to the Divine Lady. . . . The greatest part of the summer 
I shall be engaged painting pictures of the Divine Lady,’ which were 
for the Prince of Wales. He gave her dinner-parties, where she sang 
and played, and stood up to give now serious, now comic characters. 
Her Nina plunged a whole fashionable-company in ‘an agony of 


* The rage for caricature which then prevailed in England could not let so 
tempting an opportunity pass; and later a series of plates, of the same size, 
appeared, representing the same attitudes as performed by a very stout lady. Fat 
women were favourite game for caricaturists such as Gilray and Rowlandson. 
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sorrow.’ Gallini, of the Opera-house, offered her two thousand a- 
year and two benefits. This on the report of the doting Romney ; 
but who has not known the amateur to whom Webster or Buck- 
stone has offered twenty guineas a-week, and in vain! She was at 
last worried with this adoration of Romney’s, and rather ‘ snubbed’ 
him. It is pitiable to read his whining letters to his friends. ‘ His 
friends were very good to him under his misfortunes. His health 
had quite given way since her unkind treatment of him.’ She was 
too good-natured to mortify him long, and presently restored him to 
favour, when his satisfaction and joy became quite as offensive as 
his despair. 

In September, she and Sir William left England on their return 
to Naple’, where she at once took up a remarkable position. Ano- 
ther adventurer, Acton, an Englishman of good family, had extra- 
ordinary influence at court, and with him she took care to cement 
a firm alliance; but with the queen she became a favourite, in the 
most extravagant sense of the term. 

They had a charming villa, commanding a panorama of the bay, 
in full view of the volcano, which Sir William had explored so pati- 
ently; and there some of the gayest parties and junketings went 
forward. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, the most incurable gossip and the 
writer of some most entertaining memoirs, found his way to Naples 
when prowling from court to court, and gives a very graphic de- 
scription of the strange court. He describes Sir William as a tall 
meagre man; very dark, and with an aquiline nose.* He was in- 
defatigable in vigorous sporting,—up all night at balls, yet the 
next day away hunting and shooting with the king, harpooning 
fish in the rivers; and yet past sixty years of age. The partiality 
of the queen for his wife increased every day. They affected the 
liking of sisters, dressed in the same colours, slept in the same 
room. She had the right of entrée at any hour, and without an- 
nouncement. It was scarcely wonderful that the jealousy of the 
court-ladies should have been aroused, or that they should have at 
last worked-up the queen to resent her too arrogant exercise of such 
privileges. One day the visitor was stopped at the door by one of 
the royal pages, and informed that her majesty was engaged. An 
extraordinary scene was said to have taken place; and not an im- 
probable one, considering the character of these two women. Lady 
Hamilton forced her way in, and began to reproach the queen for 
this affront. The other, indignant, burst into fury. Billingsgate 
could hardly supply the terms which the two ladies showered on 
each other. The whole culminated in a blow from the queen, 
promptly returned by the ambassadress, who had not forgotten her 
training at the tavern. The king was present, and roared at a scene 


It is strange how travellers disagree ; Miss Knight describes him as ‘a little 
man.’ 
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so congenial to his tastes. Strange to say, it ended in a renewed 
and firmer intimacy. 

The English at this time filled the position abroad which Rus- 
sian princes used to do some time back. There was a splendour 
and recklessness of display before foreign peoples which seems in- 
comprehensible now, when we think of the modest equipages with 
which British noblemen perform their travelling. Great fortunes 
were spent at foreign courts in keeping-up the credit of English 
magnificence. At Naples about this time was a certain Irish bishop 
—the English Earl of Bristol—who made one of the Hamilton circle ; 
and the sins of this precious ecclesiastic, remote as they are, no 
doubt helped the decay of that defunct tree, the Irish Establish- 
ment. This man is known in Irish history as a sort of patriot, and 
at least is contrasted favourably with the natives who ‘sold their 
country.’ At Naples he lived a life of reckless pleasure, pillaged by 
artistic hangers-on, to whom he would boast of the vast revenues 
he drew from his Irish see, all of which he professed to place at 
their disposal, or, by a sort of pleasant facon, affected to place at 
their command. He was a sceptic, of the pleasure-loving, jeering 
sort; and even amazed the lax spirits he was among, who called 
him the ‘ Count-Bishop.’ And his letters are full of profane appli- 
cations of Scripture phrases; as when he wrote to Lady Hamil- 
ton, whose devoted admirer he was, ‘ We look for your coming, as 
the Jews looked for the coming of our Lord.’ His curious, half- 
grotesque figure was familiar at Naples—the white hat and coat of 
coloured silk. It was said that he had obtained entrance to a very 
strict convent by announcing himself as ‘ the bishop ;’ and when the 
brethren had gone on their knees to ask his blessing, had gravely 
passed along distributing his benedictions right and left. He was 
eccentric and brusque; and at a Naples réwnion, when Mrs. Bil- 
lington was singing, ‘set down’ an English royal prince, who was 
talking, as ‘ braying like an ass.’ This earl-bishop was devoted to 
Lady Hamilton, wrote her verses— 

‘Ah, Emma, who'd ever be wise, 

If madness be loving of thee ?’— 
and strange letters, and contributed not a little to the oddities of 
the society about her. But the attractive woman had a more specu- 
lative view than the mere pleasure of his company. Some years 
later, in 1803, he died at Rome, surrounded with a gang of Italian 
parasite musicians and artists, who knew that he had made a will 
leaving all his vast savings to them. Still they neglected him, fought 
with each other at his death-bed; and a few hours before his last 
moments, in a strange fit, he tore up his will and disappointed them 
all. He disappointed too the lady whose ‘slave’ he had been, ac- 
cording to the euphuism, and who had to be sympathised with on 
her loss. 
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With such a society the whole tone of the place may be guessed. 
Sir William himself was a sort of elegant professor of natural reli- 
gion, and would write to his wife in this comfortable strain: ‘ The 
whole art is to live all the days of our life; admire the Creator and 
all his works, to us incomprehensible ; do all the good we can on 
earth, and take the chance of eternity,’ &c. 

Under these convictions the name of Lady Hamilton might never 
have reached beyond the humble notoriety of being recorded in a 
traveller’s note-book or memoirs as the free but attractive ambassa- 
dor’s wife, had not the great name of Nelson been coupled with it ; 
and it certainly had been well for the fame of the hero had his duty 
kept him anywhere but in those fatal Italian waters. The episode 
on which we are now entering is a most disastrous one; and there 
can be no question that a day will come when some impartial his- 
torian of the new pattern will deal with Nelson with the most un- 
sparing severity, and without the ‘hushing-up’ spirit and tenderness 
which has hitherto obtained. 

Visitors to the court brought awzy curious stories about the 
king’s strange humours; but it would seem that, with all these 
eccentricities, he combined a sort of taste for letters and an earnest- 
ness for more serious matters which was redeeming. Proof of this 
is @ very curious little red volume, with its vile Italian printing and 
viler paper, which appears to be a code of rules for a sort of reli- 
gious and moral confraternity. The king’s name is on the title- 
page as author. But equally curious is the inscription at the begin- 
ning: ‘Given to me by the King of Naples at Belvidere or S. 
Leucio, the 16th May 1793, were Sir William and I dined with 
his Majesty and Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Plymouth, Lady 
Besborough, Lady E. Forster, Sir George Webster, Mr. Pelham. 
Emma Haminton.’* It will be noted that the old defects of spell- 
ing had not been cured, though Nelson would reassure her in this 
seamanlike fashion: ‘ You lie (what your goodness often told me) ; 
I can read and perfectly understand every word you write.’ A greater 
wonder was to see rows of ladies of quality sitting down with a cast- 
off mistress. 

In the month of September 1793 Captain Nelson arrived in 
the Bay of Naples. He was married to a good and indulgent wife, 
to whom he was.deeply attached. Long after, he owned that his 
wedding-day had been the happiest of his life. On this occasion— 
his first acquaintance with the English minister and his wife—he 
found the former a good-natured friendly man, and the latter ‘a 
young woman of amiable manners, that does honour to the station 


* There is a letter in the beginning of Grenville Sharpe’s book, stating it to be 
one of the ‘most interesting pieces’ he had ever met with. He thought of trans- 
lating it. A copy of this little royal volume, with this note of Lady Hamilton’s on 
the fly-leaf, is in the British Museum. 
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to which she is raised.’ Sir William was much struck by the future 
hero. He made the propheey—which has been often repeated— 
about the ‘little man’ who would one day astonish the world. It 
is quite plain that no very great impression was made upon Nelson 
at this time. He had not yet achieved his series of victories, and 
his love for his wife was still fresh and strong. But the real truth 
was, the siren did not think it worth while to exert the full power 
of her charms. The simple captain of an English ship was not 
worth much trouble or the prestige of a conquest. So here we may 
let this act end. 

When the curtain next rises a great victory had taken place, 
the revolutionary spirit was strong everywhere, and the crown of 
Naples very insecure ; Nelson was eagerly looking for the French; 
and it was then that this bold woman performed that remarkable 
service, which a nation like England should have been ashamed to 
forget, viz. procuring news of the secret intentions of Spain to de- 
clare war on England, and sending it home. The story ran that 
Lady Hamilton had noticed the emotion of the King of Naples on 
receiving this letter, and had bribed a page to get it from his pocket. 
But this has rather an air of vulgar melodrama about it, though, 
indeed, not improbable at such an intriguing court. It is just as 
likely that she heard the news from the queen. Sir William, talking 
with Wraxall, assumed the credit of the discovery—which, of course, 
as a discreet diplomatist, he would do; but the news not having come 
through such an official channel, ministers at home might naturally 
decline to recognise such irregular service, which could not be pub- 
licly dealt with. Nelson, in his will, declared that she was entitled 
to the credit of the proceeding; and gave a solemn charge to the 
British people not to let it go unrewarded. This expression of the 
wish of so faithful and gallant a servant should have been enough, 
without prying too closely into the niceties, or the probability that 
so infatuated a lover would have accepted and believed any story 
told him by the woman who had enslaved him. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the warning was received through the agency of the British 
minister at Naples; and it must be assumed to be no more than 
a praiseworthy and zealous exercise of his duty. 

Two or three years more passed by, and then came round that 
exciting time for the great sea-captain, when the French fleet proved 
as bewildering a mystery as the Flying Dutchman; when no one could 
tell where they were lurking—or ‘ skulking,’ as the British tar would 
say—and Nelson was distracted with the uncertainty. Nearly all the 
ports were shut to the English; and even friendly nations had about 
as much dread of sheltering or harbouring an English war-ship as 
respectable people would have of giving asylum to any one under the 
ban of the law. Nelson wrote a good deal to his friends at Naples, 
sometimes a note to both—‘to Sir William and Lady Hamilton’—but 
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oftener to Sir William, and without any allusion to Lady Hamilton. 
Then came that crisis, when it was safety or destruction for Nelson 
that he should have liberty to victual his ships in Italian ports, 
before starting on that famous chase which ended only in the great 
battle that destroyed the French navy; and the timorous Ferdinand 
was trembling through dread of the ‘Corsican ogre.’ It was the 
Hamiltons officially, Lady Hamilton personally, who obtained him 
that hazardous permission, and enabled him to start with every 
advantage.* 


* The bulky six or seven volumes which contain the Nelson Correspondence, 
collected by Sir N. Harris Nicholas, are most interesting, but disfigured by too strong 
a partisanship. He refuses to allow Lady Hamilton any share in this transaction, 
and while giving admission to letters that seem to prove it, rather grossly insinuates 
they have been forged. This prejudice blinds him even to understanding the case. His 
grounds are these. When Nelson was leaving the port, he wrote to the Hamiltons 
that all his wants had been supplied; but he was ‘tormented because no private 
orders have been given by Government for the admission of my ships. But, thanks 
to their exertions, he had victualled and watered.’ Now Sir Harris Nicholas says 
there is an inconsistency between this acknowledgment and the other passage about 
no private orders being given, and says the one was most likely fabricated to found 
a claim for Lady Hamilton. But he has confounded two different things—the ad- 
mission into the port, and the difficulty of victualling; and Nelson’s complaint only 
referred to the former. In the codicil to his will he distinctly gives her the whole 
credit of the matter. And, finally, there is Lady Hamilton’s ms. note in the letter- 
book : ‘ The queen’s letter, privately got by me, got him and his fleet victualled and 
watered in a few days.’ 














THE SPRING IN THE WOOD 


Berore the greening of the wood 
From leafy bud to leafy bloom 
Has darkened all its heart of light, 
And made a purple heart of gloom ; 
While yet the sunshine makes the morn, 
And trailing clouds no shadows fling,— 
We wander through the trees to find 
The violet-beds about the spring. 


Bright is the spring within the wood, 
That steals the sunshine as it flows, 
And gurgles with the songs of birds, 
And so to mocking music goes ; 
And well the children love to come 
And play beside it all day long, 
As if its beauty moved their hearts 
To love its light, and learn its song. 


So, ever in the violet-time, : 

When April days are brief and bright, 
I brave the memories of the wood, 

And soothe my heart in their delight. 
Since they are happy in their glee, 

Why should my selfish lips complain ? 
Why should their sunny present feel 

The weary long-ago of pain ? 


I gaze upon the scene, and think, 
And see through blinding mists of tears 
The spring, and all around the spring 
That made it dear in vanished years. 
I feel a hand that grasps my own, 
I hear a voice that sues and pleads ; 
A horror comes upon my life— 
A darkness,—and a blank succeeds. 


The children wonder that I turn 
A vacant face upon their play ; 
And ask if tears are on my cheek. 
Tears! It is but the rippling spray. 
Srconp Sarres, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XI. 
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I weep not. All is for the best ; 
My life is purer for the past ; 
The wood is dearer for the woes 
That once its brightness overcast. 


Time changes, and we change with time, 
Sad memories yield us easeful balm ; 
And where my life was wrecked, I come 
For peaceful thought and soothing calm. 
Still gleams the sunshine in the spring, 
To music still its ripples go ; 
What if I smiled where now I weep ? 
The violets grew; the violets grow! 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





STERN NECESSITY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POOR HUMANITY,’ ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘MATTIE, A STRAY,’ ETC. 


Book the Third. 
NEW LIVES. 


Cuapter III. Taxine Precavtions. 


Tuus Maud Christopherson and Jenny Spanswick met at last, after 
years of separation, after much dreamy speculation, one of another. 

The sharp-eyed, keen-witted woman, who had been a governess 
at the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, knew Jenny Spanswick at onee, 
though Jenny had passed from girlish lankiness to womanhood since 
their last meeting. Maud never forgot a face, and Jenny Spans- 
wick was one in whom she had been deeply interested. She had 
been very much alone in the world when Jenny was at Camberwell, 
and the sick child had shown much curiosity—she had believed it 
was affection—in her, and won upon her sympathy. Maud had 
taken to Jenny as to a child ill-trained, but clever, quick, and cap- 
able of loving ; and it had been one of her odd fancies, being always 
odd in her ideas, to make a protégée of Jenny, and to train her into 
a lady, if it were in her power to do so; to train her even into a 
sister in good time, and to teach her to resist those evil counsellors 
by whom her life had been influenced; and Jenny, in her turn, she 
thought, would love her for her loneliness. What a long while ago 
that dream seemed, looking upon the startled girl! what a fallacy 
it was! what a cruel mistake it would have proved! The girl had 
not had common gratitude, and had distrusted her would-be pro- 
tectress from the first. She had stolen away in the dead of night, 
when Maud was working for her and her father’s safety, preferring 
any life to life with her. 

‘ Miss—Miss Christopher—’ and then Jenny came to a dead 
stop, or rather, something rose in her throat and stopped her dead. 
Her first impulse—what a strange impulse it seemed a moment 
afterwards !—was to run at the heiress, fling her arms round her, 
and cry, for the first impulse was born ofthe old love. But the face 
of the lady showed only surprise, not interest, or friendship, or any 
token of the happy days when she was very kind, and let Jenny call 
her Maud. 

‘I did not think to meet ~ again—much less in this house,’ 
said Maud. 
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‘You know Miss Denny, then ?’ asked Mrs. Bridge, with a faint 
surprise, for the recognition was nothing to her, and affected not, as 
she thought, Geoffry’s chance of liberty. 

‘I know Miss Spanswick. This girl’s name is not Denny,’ said 
Maud coolly. 

‘Is it not? Ah, well, it does not matter,’ replied Mrs. Bridge. 
‘Show us into my son’s rooms. We are going to stay here for a 
while, and until he comes back to us. You know all the news ?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Bridge; but O, I do not believe it—I can’t believe 
it!’ cried Jenny. ‘It is not as if he had been wild, or had wanted 
money, or had kept bad company: he was so good and true.’ 

Maud looked hard at Jenny Spanswick again. 

‘ The police have been here, I suppose ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, they have been here, and taken away his desk, and a great 
many papers,’ replied Jenny; ‘and everybody says that there is no 
doubt of his guilt. I have been reading the paper, but I cannot 
make it out. What are bills of exchange ?—how could he forge 
them and sell them ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Maud ; ‘ presently we shall have learned all 
these details. Which are Mr. Bridge’s rooms ?’ 

Jenny opened the door of the parlour, as it was designated in 
the lodging-house-keeper’s vocabulary, to distinguish it from the 
drawing-room floor ; and the two visitors and Miss Christopherson’s 
maid went into the room, sat down, and looked at one another. 

‘What is to be done now?’ said Mrs. Bridge; ‘what can be 
done at once ?’ 

‘You must rest for a little while,’ replied Maud; ‘ you are in 
my charge, Mrs. Bridge, and I must exact obedience. It is too 
late to see Geoffry, and we have the rest of the day to consider 
our future plans, and to find out Geoffry’s solicitor.—That will do, 
Miss Spanswick,’ she added, seeing that the dark-eyed wondering 
girl was still watching them from the doorway ; ‘ we will ring should 
we require you again.’ 

When Jenny had closed the door, Maud began to bustle about 
the room, and to set her maid to arrange it in a something like 
order, while Mrs. Bridge sat stonily regarding them. 

‘This is an untidy house,’ said Maud cheerfully; ‘and every- 
thing is in confusion. Geoffry will not like the place in this condi- 
tion when he comes back again.’ 

‘You think that he will come back ?’ said Mrs. Bridge. 

‘Think! I am sure of it.’ 

‘Yes, yes, so am I,’ replied the old lady; ‘but I am glad to 
hear you think so too. The idea of that chit of a girl—I always 
disliked her—telling us that everybody says there’s not a doubt ot 
my boy’s guilt.’ 

‘Has Geofiry been here long ?’ 
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‘A long while. I was with him here before I went back to 
Brayling.’ 

‘And that girl’s father, or uncle—Spanswick, or Denny,’ said 
Maud contemptuously, ‘is the landlord of this house ?’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so; I almost forget.’ 

‘What kind of man is he ?’ 

‘I have never seen him; he is an invalid, I fancy. I don’t 
know,’ she said wearily; ‘why do you worry me about these people?’ 

‘I hardly know myself,’ replied Maud; ‘I want time to think 
of it all. There is a something perplexes me, and hinders me from 
seeing my way so clearly as I wish. Presently I shall have it all at 
my fingers’ ends—when I am cooler and less irritable.’ 

She took off her bonnet and tossed it towards a couch in the 
corner ; she walked once or twice across the room, suddenly snatch- 
ing up her bonnet again, and putting it on her head. 

‘I never could rest when my mind was troubled,’ said Maud, 
‘and when I feel the strength within me to be up and stirring, as I 
do now. Time must not slip away with all these enemies about us.’ 

‘ What enemies ?’ asked Mrs. Bridge. 

‘Ah, what enemies! If we could only face them and unmask 
them!’ cried Maud. ‘ There is the riddle for which we want a solu- 
tion. Will you try and rest now, old friend, in Geoffry’s room be- 
yond? At the eleventh hour you must not give way.’ 

‘I am very strong.’ 

‘ You are here to see Geoffry, and Geoffry cannot be seen till 
the next morning,’ said Maud ; ‘ hence your task does not begin till 
to-morrow’s daylight at least. I have a great deal to do—I want 
to find out a great many people; but let me be sure that you are 
resting first. Will you try for my sake ?’ 

‘I am not tired. Let me go with you.’ 

‘ Will you try for your boy’s sake ?’ 

‘ Ah, well, Pll try.’ 

Mrs. Bridge lay down on Geoffry’s bed, and, after a cup of tea 
which the maid procured, she went off into a deep sleep, with the 
new hard look upon her face. Maud watched her for a few minutes ; 
then she beckoned to her maid, and they passed into the sitting- 
room. 

‘I am going out, and may be away till nightfall,’ Maud said. 
‘I have a great many calls to make, and the day must not be wasted.’ 

‘No, ma’am, certainly not,’ assented the maid, to whom Maud 
Christopherson’s actions were entirely incomprehensible. Maud had 
been quiet for so long a time at the Woodlands ; it had been such 
a complete still life since the present maid had been in service with 
her, that for the young lady to be suddenly all energy and excite- 
ment was more of a riddle than it was in her power to solve. Mrs. 
Bridge’s grandson had got into trouble about bills of exchange, what- 
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ever they might be, Susan knew; and Miss Christopherson had 
journeyed to London with Mrs. Bridge to help him, that was cer- 
tain; but what Mrs. Bridge had to do with her young mistress, or 
how she had become acquainted with her, or why the young mistress 
took all this trouble,—unless she had fallen in love with Mr. Bridge 
on the only day he ever came to the Woodlands, and when he came 
dripping wet too, — was beyond all mortal comprehension. She 
thought love must be at the bottom of it, and, with many wiser folk 
who have their existence in this history, she was probably mistaken. 
For Maud Christopherson would not have owned it, and surely she 
should have known best. She had found old friends in trouble. Hers 
was a heart that leaped more than half-way towards other people’s 
eares, and did its best to share them, and to lighten them. 

‘Get me a cab,’ she said to her maid; and when Susan was 
gone, she wrote a little note in lead-pencil, and finding a taper and 
sealing-wax on the mantelpiece, she sealed the missive and addressed 
it to Mr. William Spanswick. 

‘I want you to sit here,’ Maud said to her maid, when the cab 
was fetched, and she had indicated a chair by the window, ‘ and ob- 
serve closely all who come in or go out of this house while I am 
away. Ifa man looking somewhat old and feeble attempt to leave 
here, with or without the girl who first admitted us, give him the 
letter I have written, and tell him that you wait an answer. If he 
return, come back to your post; if he go away, follow him.’ 

‘Follow him, Miss Christopherson !’ 

‘ Yes, do not lose sight of him. I am very anxious to see him 
before he goes away for good.’ 

‘But— 

‘But,’ interrupted Maud, ‘I do not think, after reading this 
note, that he will quit the house.’ 

Maud hurried away, after a few more instructions concerning 
Mrs. Bridge; and the maid was left to struggle in the thick of a 
mystery denser than before. Everything was very strange, and now 
that a mysterious old man had turned up, or was about to turn up, 
and her instructions were not to lose sight of him if he went into 
the streets, it was very like a romance in penny numbers. 

Susan was a girl who obeyed orders, however ; she would not 
have been Miss Christopherson’s maid long, had she been disposed 
to evade any of her mistress’s commands. She liked her mistress, 
though she was a little afraid of her—though she didn’t make her 
out any more than those who were closely allied to her were able to 
do on all occasions. 

‘ How should she know about an old man ?’ thought Susan; but 
when she was watching at her post, and heavy feet were heard sham- 
bling along the hall, she rose in a matter-of-fact way, and said to 
herself, ‘O, here’s the gent, I suppose.’ 
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It was this matter-of-fact way which was nearly the death of 
William Spanswick, who was not the man he used to be when we 
first had the honour of his acquaintance. And it was William Spans- 
wick making his way to the street, and whose shaking hands were on 
the lock of the door when Miss Christopherson’s maid stepped into 
the hall. 

‘QO, if you please, I’m waiting for you, sir,’ said the maid. 

Mr. Spanswick senior dropped his stick to begin with, stooped, 
picked it up, and then stood with his back against the street-door, 
staring wildly at the girl. 

‘Waiting for me! What do you mean ?’ 

‘My mistress has left a letter for you, sir.’ 

‘O, indeed! A letter for me?’ he said, striving very ineffectu- 
ally to recover his composure. ‘ Ah, that’s singular — not having 
the pleasure of your mistress’s acquaintance. What did you say her 
name was?” 

‘ Miss Christopherson.’ 

‘Ah, Miss Christopherson !’ he said, taking the letter. ‘ Yes, 
yes, I think the name is familiar, upon second thoughts. A most 
estimable lady—a—’ 

He had opened the note, and was now holding it, in his short- 
sighted fashion, very close to his eyes. His philosophy, of which he 
was once vain, had not utterly abandoned him, for he betrayed not to 
his watcher the effect of the letter’s contents upon him, although his 
heart felt within him like an icy weight. 

‘ There is no occasion for your mistress’s anxiety,’ he said coolly. 
He folded the note, put it in his pocket, and went slowly back along 
the hall, and downstairs into regions where no lodger’s eyes had ever 
penetrated. 

In the front room—half kitchen and half parlour—he sat down 
and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief; and here Jenny Spans- 
wick found him panting and afraid. 

‘There is no getting away, or hiding somewhere till you can 
come to me. That woman is merciless, after all these years. She 
will be revenged on us; she will spare neither you nor me. And 
yet what harm have we ever done her ?’ 

‘Let me read that note,’ said Jenny. 

Mr. Spanswick passed it to his daughter, who read it attentively. 
It contained only a few hastily-written lines, but they were to the 
purpose, and forbade Mr. Spanswick leaving the house until the writer 
had seen him ; and informed him that if he attempted to do so, he 
would be closely watched. 

‘See what a woman this is!’ exclaimed Spanswick. ‘ What 
have I told you all along, but that she was a terrible and stony 
wretch ?’ 

‘ Wait a bit,’ said Jenny. 
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‘ Wait till she sets the police upon me, and locks me up along 
with young Bridge!’ 
‘No, she will not do that,’ said Jenny. 


Cuapter IV. 


A VISIT TO THE PRISONER. 


Mavup CHRISTOPHERSON did a long day’s work. It was difficult 
to imagine how a woman of her strength of will, and power to over- 
come obstacles in her way, could have existed at the Woodlands ; 
how the quiet everyday country life could be reconciled with her pre- 
sent excitability. In the latter days we appear to chance upon her 
true character, and to think that with her hands full of work, her 
mind preoccupied, her heart in sympathy with the tasks before her, 
she would have been a different woman. Left to herself, she had 
grown cold. With nothing to take a great degree of interest in, and 
with no one, as she believed, to take a great degree of interest in 
her, she had become warped and dissatisfied, and surveyed the world 
perhaps, or its denizens, from a wrong point of view. 

Yet she had essayed life before, and chosen a strange part therein, 
assuming a subordinate position, that she might really understand 
her fellow-creatures; and it had been altogether a failure, which had 
resulted in life at Brayling with the Lawsons over again. Here now 
was a second task which took her into action, and set the blood in 
her veins running quickly ; here was a false charge against one whom 
she had learned to respect—she was sure that she respected him— 
and she had a secret consciousness that it was in her power to save 
him, and that by her efforts he would, in God’s good time, be free. 
She felt that without her to fight his battles, there was only a poor 
desolate old woman ; and what Mr. Lawson, or Lord Evesby, or the 
world beyond those two, would think of her championship, she did 
not consider for one moment. Geoffry Bridge was an innocent man 
accused of a great crime ; and remembering all that he had said to 
her, all that ambition in which she had been the central object, all 
his hopes in the future, with or without her, she was sure of his in- 
nocence as of her own. The most complete chain of circumstantial 
evidence would not have shaken her faith; she was a woman who had 
made up her mind as to the facts of the story, and a woman’s mind 
made up is a terrible impregnability. Her logic was wrong, but her 
instincts were right. 

She called first at Mr. Merton’s firm, and waited till an oppor- 
tunity was found for an interview with that old gentleman. She 
had been anxious to know what Mr. Merton, the old friend and 
patron of Geoffry Bridge, thought of the case—whether at the first 
charge against the young man every scrap of faith had been rent in 
twain. She found in Mr. Merton a feeble old man, very much dis- 
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tressed, very much inclined to waver, a man who had admired 
Geoffry’s character as he had admired no one else’s through life, 
but who believed in sudden temptations, and endowed the devil with 
more power than he was fairly entitled to. He thought Geoffry had 
fallen into bad company—he had heard something about his lodging 
in the same house with actresses, and he was afraid that he had ex- 
ceeded his means; and that, building upon the coming partnership, 
he had framed the bills-of-exchange fraud, and trusted to the future 
to clear-off the proofs of his crime. 

‘You, his patron, who have known him from a boy, set that 
down for truth !—you, Mr. Merton! Impossible !’ 

Upon which Mr. Merton, stirred by Maud’s indignation, and 
after shedding a few tears and flourishing a large silk handkerchief 
about, confessed that he did not absolutely set it down for truth. 
It was his solicitor’s opinion, his solicitor who had dragged him into 
the case, and was watching it in his interests; for it was the bill- 
discounters who had naturally set the great wheels of the law going, 
upon the discovery of their loss; and he had his private opinion 
that Geoffry could not have behaved so—that Geoffry was the man- 
liest and best and most honest of young fellows. But then he was 
clever, and only a clever man, with a thorough knowledge of the 
business and of the money-market, could have effected this fraud ; 
and who was there but Geoffry Bridge? If he had only asked for 
the loan of a few thousands, he could have had them; for he had 
been like the poor dead son over again. Here Mr. Merton cried 
afresh, and Maud bade him good-day, and told him to have greater 
faith in the man whom he had trusted so long. 

‘I hope all will turn out for the best—that he will prove every- 
thing is wrong,’ said Mr. Merton; ‘no one will be better pleased 
than I—not even you, young lady, who of course feel this very 
deeply.’ 

‘Why should I ?’ asked Maud. 

‘ You—you were to be his wife, I suppose,’ said Mr. Merton. 

‘No, I was not,’ said Maud sharply; ‘I have never thought of 
such a thing.’ 

She went away, knowing how the outside world would regard 
her interference, but shrinking not from her task. No one had 
judged her actions correctly, no one ever would; let her proceed on 
her way, caring not for the ignorance of the crowd in which she was 
merged. . 

Maud was driven to her solicitors’ in Bedford-row—they were 
honest, clear-sighted folk, who had the management of her property, 
but who shook their clever heads at the case in which she wished 
to enlist their services. They would obey her instructions, and 
engage as many eminent counsel as she pleased, when the case was 
marked for trial; but they could assure her that it was a hopeless 
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task to convert judge and jury to her way of thinking. They had 
heard and read of the case, and so far as they were warranted in 
expressing an opinion, there was not the slightest doubt who was 
the guilty person; but they were in their client’s hands, and would 
do all that was required, and to the best of their abilities. Would 
they find out Mr. Bridge’s solicitor, and confer with him? The 
solicitor was easily found, his name appearing in the newspaper re- 
port; and as he was only two doors off, Maud and one of her scep- 
tical lawyers went to him immediately. Geoffry Bridge’s solicitor 
lived at the top of the house, and was figuratively looked down upon 
by the great firm with which Maud, and Maud’s father in his time, 
had had dealings. He was new to the business, and Geoffry had 
chosen him for adviser, as he had heretofore chosen him for friend. 
Here Maud found the first person from that outer world to which we 
have alluded, who had faith in Geoffry Bridge’s innocence. It was 
a pity he was a young man, or his enthusiasm would have had more 
weight with the grave old birds two doors off, who were not to be 
carried away by any opinions of a hot-headed junior. It was as well 
for a solicitor to have faith in his client, and if he were energetic, 
all the better for his cause; but if there were no proofs, real and 
tangible, to produce, to save the culprit from transportation for 
fourteen years, or for the term of his natural life, it was mere 
waste of energy to protest and rave and wax eloquent. Still, Maud 
was full of hope. 

‘Have you seen Mr. Bridge to-day?’ she asked of Geofiry’s 
solicitor, a Mr. Winterby by name. 

‘O yes; twice a-day.’ 

‘Is he hopeful ?” 

‘ Yes, a trifle too hopeful, considering the present evidence,’ said 
Mr. Winterby ruefully. 

‘Why should he despair, with trust in himself and his God ?’ 
cried Maud indignantly. 

‘Yes, exactly,’ said Mr. Winterby, looking askance at Maud ; 
‘as you say, Miss Christopherson, why should he ? And he doesn’t.’ 

‘He is allowed to see his friends ?’ 

‘O yes, at stated hours of the day. He is not a prisoner yet ; 
that is, not legally a captive ; although Newgate, with bail refused, 
is far from a joke. Would you like to see him ?’ 

Maud started. She was thinking of arranging an interview be- 
tween Geoffry and his grandmother for the next morning, and was 
not quite prepared for the invitation, but she answered : 

‘Yes, I should, very much.’ 

‘ Now ?’ 

‘ Yes, if it is possible.’ 

‘I think it is possible; it is not too late. You are one of his 
best friends,’ said Mr. Winterby. 
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‘ How do you know that ?’ asked Maud quickly. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ was the somewhat embarrassed answer ; 
‘I—I of course imagined that you were by your strong interest in 
Mr. Bridge, and by the instructions to your solicitors.’ 

‘Has Mr. Bridge mentioned my name ?’ 

‘ No.’ : 

‘I am Mrs. Bridge’s friend—I am in town with Mrs. Bridge,’ 
Maud hastened to explain ; and then, as if ashamed of her reticence, 
she added, ‘and I am Mr. Bridge’s friend also, if he will allow me 
to call him so.’ 

‘I am sure that he will,’ said Mr. Winterby smiling, but again 
a trifle disconcerted by Maud’s stern expression of countenance. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Maud and Mr. Winterby were 
before the great grim gates of the City prison; and though there 
was a difficulty at first, and some rules in the way, as to the admit- 
tance of the visitors, Mr. Winterby, by some ingenious process, and 
by a little talk with the governor, who happened to be at home, 
procured Maud an entry into that famous edifice, where, upon an 
average, more are anxious to get out than in, take the whole year 
through, we fancy. 

It was part of the business of the day, Maud considered, and she 
felt no embarrassment, or timidity, or fear of any misconstruction 
of her actions. She would be glad to take back good words and 
heart-cheering messages to the old lady who had come to London 
with her—she would be glad to see the man with whom she had last 
parted at a ball, and to judge for herself whether he bore his trouble 
like a christian gentleman. 

‘ Miss Christopherson,’ said Geofiry, when he showed himself at 
last—the gaoler stood there, an objectionable third, but Mr. Win- 
terby had withdrawn—‘ this is an unexpected pleasure. How can 
I thank you ?’ 

‘I do not think that there is anything to thank me for, Mr. 
Bridge,’ said Maud, in her clear crisp voice, after one little effort, 
in which she was successful, to keep her lips from quivering at the 
sight of the prisoner. ‘ Your grandmamma was too old and weak 
to undertake this long journey alone, and time was not of value to 
me.’ 

‘ Still, you are very kind,’ said Geoffry thoughtfully ; ‘ you brave 
a little in identifying yourself with a man against whom suspicion is 
strengthening, they say.’ 

‘ You are not afraid ?’ 

‘O no’—with an easy laugh—‘I am not afraid. I doubt if it 
is possible to prove me guilty; I am sure that it is impossible to 
make me so.’ 

‘ Have you an idea of any one who is likely to have committed 
this crime with which you are charged ?’ 
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‘Not any one. My acquaintance did not lie amongst thieves,’ 
said Geoffry. 

‘Have you—’ 

‘Will you pardon my interrupting you, Miss Christopherson ?’ 
he said, keeping his eyes upon her as fixedly, as yearningly as he 
had done from the first moment of their intérview; ‘but I do not 
wish to be asked by you all those questions which my solicitor has 
already put to me. ‘Tell me how the old lady bore the first shock ? 
She stood firm, like a Bridge—like an iron bridge, eh ?’ 

It was a poor joke, but it was not a forced one, and Maud smiled 
faintly at it, to keep him in countenance. 

‘She bore up well, but the shock was upon her before I could 
reach her.’ 

‘ How was that ?’ 

‘ The officers had been to the villa.’ 

‘ Ah! for fresh evidence—clever fellows, those detectives! Poor 
old girl, how they must have frightened her !’ 

‘Ihave another question to ask, Mr. Bridge, despite your interdict.’ 

‘ Pray ask it.’ 

‘ The Dennys, in whose house you have been lodging for so long 
a time—are you aware that their name is Spanswick ?—that your 
landlord is the man whom you knew in Spitalfields, and his daugh- 
ter the girl whom I nursed back to life ?’ 

Geoffry looked surprised for an instant. 

‘No, I did not know that ; but what does it matter now ?’ 

‘Nothing, perhaps.’ 

‘ That accounts for the old man keeping out of the way of me— 
and out of the way of society in general. You will not be too hard 
upon him and his wretched secret, Miss Christopherson? He was 
the tool of his nephew, Marmaduke, no doubt.’ 

‘ What makes you think that I should be too hard ?’ asked Maud, 
almost severely. 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Geoffry quickly ; ‘ but you told me part 
of the story, and of your last interview with this Spanswick, one day 
when I was at the Woodlands, if you remember. You wished him 
to give himself up.’ 

‘Yes; it was right.’ 

y Well, I don’t care for his company here. He would have to 
polish his own cell for one thing, and that’s not a nice job for an old 
man.’ 

‘I wish that you did not regard your position with this levity, 
Mr. Bridge,’ said Maud reproachfully. 

‘You must tell the old lady, please, that I am in the best of 
spirits, full of confidence as to final results, and not at all dismayed 
by present surroundings; that I had my little jest at everything 
. after the old fashion, and was waiting patiently for liberty.’ 
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‘ Then this manner is forced ?’ 

‘No, it is not,’ answered Geoffry. ‘I may be a little more seri- 
ous when I get back to my cell, but I am inclined to think that all 
this has done me a great deal of good. Hence I am not low-spirited.’ 

‘A deal of good ?’ repeated Maud wonderingly. 

He changed colour, and did not regard her with the old steady 
intentness, as Maud echoed his words; and Maud, by his manner, 
understood him, and wished that she had not repeated his reply in- 
terrogatively. The answer came; it would have been affectation, or 
have betrayed too great a fear of him, to have sought to stay it, and 
the colour flickered on her face as if it were a reflex of his own. 

‘I came back to London moody and misanthropic—with a big 
real grief enough, but one which I was inclined to set up in my path 
as the end of my journey, the end of every worthy aspiration. I was 
disposed to say, ‘‘ Here is the finis to the story of Geoffry Bridge ;” 
and to give up, like that silly boy who cried himself into fits be- 
cause the moon would not drop into his fat little hands. Then 
there was this sudden blow to knock the nonsense out of me, and to 
give me something else to think about—if it were merely the clear- 
ing-up of a name foully bespattered.’ 

Maud was silent for a while; but as he waited for her answer, she 
said slowly, and without looking at him—not finding the courage yet 
to meet his eyes— 

‘ But this is a real trouble.’ 

‘ This I shall live down, escape from, laugh at!’ he replied; ‘and 
the effort to do it will be of service to me. I do not believe in the 
innocent suffering for the guilty— it’s all very well on the stage, but 
even then the curtain falls with the right man in the right place. 
And with this want of belief, I can’t fret, Miss Christopherson.’ 

‘IT am glad that you are not disheartened by your position.’ 

‘Why should I be? Mr. Merton does not think me guilty—’ 

* Maud did not contradict him. 

‘My grandmother,’ he continued, ‘knows me too well to dream 
for an instant that I would bag other folk’s property ; and now that 
you have come to show by your presence and your sympathy that 
you are not against me, but for me, I am happy.’ 

‘ Did you think that I should be against you ?’ said Maud gently. 

‘No, no,’ he cried; ‘ but to know that you are here, to feel that 
you have come to see me, and to take your place on my side—why, 
it’s worth being locked up for!’ he blurted forth. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said the gaoler reflectively, ‘ that I ever 
remember a fellow take his case as you do.’ 

‘Ah, you keep very bad company here, that’s the reason,’ re- 
plied Geoffry. ‘And now, don’t speak again till you are asked, my 
good fellow ; for I do not think that you will find it is in the rules 
that you should.’ 
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The official regarded the prisoner fiercely for an instant, but he 
did not resent Geoffry’s impolitic reply. He was inclined to like 
Geofiry, whose manner had puzzled him as much as it had done 
those friends of Geoffry who had already passed into the gaol. And 
despite a narrow experience of human nature, he was even inclined 
to believe in Bridge’s innocence also. 

Maud remained for some time talking to him. She was charit- 
able, and she knew how the young man facing her would estimate 
every minute of her stay. If she did not love him, if she were sure 
that she could never love him, or regard his passion as anything but 
a silly romance that would grow weaker every day, she at least un- 
derstood the rare art of showing pity. And for her pity Geoffry was 
intensely grateful; although he did not take it for pity, but for an 
interest earnest and true, which it was also, and which had sprung 
from a nature generous and deep, at the first rush of misfortune, 
towards him. 

‘ Who’s that whistling? I say, you mustn’t whistle like that !’ 
cried the gaoler, hours afterwards, as he looked through ‘the inspec- 
tion.’ Geoffry was writing a letter to his parents in Australia, lest 
a stray newspaper abroad should scare them to death, and he had 
begun to whistle over it softly to himself. 

* £0, I beg pardon; was I whistling ?’ said Geoffry. 

He was lighter of heart than he had been since his arrest, 
though the evidence was stronger against him, and it seemed im- 
possible that any one less up in business details, and less familiar 
with the particular business of the Mertons than he, could have 
schemed to carry-off the money. 

Though he had not given way, and was a man of much faith in 
the result, still, he had looked at his position with a grave considera- 
tion until that night, when his spirits had risen several degrees. 
True, misfortune tests the value of one’s friends; and the interest of 
Maud Christopherson in his trouble, her visit to him, her bright 
face looking fearlessly at him through the grating which divided 
them, were pleasant memories that made even Newgate endur- 
able. 

He thought more of Maud Christopherson than of his position 
that night—thought so much of her, that for a while the letter lay 
neglected on the table, and the minutes sped on to the regulation 
hour, when all lights had to be extinguished, and those under lock 
and key to get into their beds. He thought himself into a gloomier 
frame of mind too, and revived much of the old despair which had 
taken him disconsolate and hopeless from Dorset back to Lon- 
don. 

‘To think that I have lost her !’ he murmured, ‘ and that never 
in all my life will she belong to me !’ 

Yes, Maud Christopherson was right—he did regard his present 
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unfortunate position with too much indifference. It may be that 
two great troubles, like the two heads of the aphorism, are better 
than one ;—at all events, they seemed to agree tolerably well with 
Geofiry Bridge. 


CHAPTER V. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER ASK FORGIVENESS. 


Mrs. Bringer was still asleep when Maud returned to North- 
umberland-street. Last night’s wakefulness, the long railway 
journey from Brayling, the excitement of suspense, had told upon 
her, and for a while she forgot the blow which had been struck at 
her pride. A Bridge should have always been sans reproche; and 
to have been accused, however unjustly, was a stigma upon the fame 
of the house. This had been Deborah Bridge’s creed, and the 
shock to her pride had been the greater in consequence. What 
would the end be, Maud thought, as she looked down into the grief- 
lined face, if there were no proving Geofiry’s innocence—if the 
mystery which he could not fathom himself were to deepen around 
him, and shut him from this stanch old heart ? It was not difficult 
to guess the sequel to such a tragedy as her fears had shadowed 
' forth. 

Maud was less confident than Geoffry, though she clung tena- 
ciously to hope—though, like Geoffry, she could not believe in wrong 
ousting the right from its place, and triumphing absolutely. She 
had gone from the prison back to the solicitor’s office, and her own 
firm had been summoned to meet Mr. Winterby again, and all the 
facts had been marshalled forth before them. There were not many 
points in Geoffry’s favour; there were clerks ready to swear that 
the body of the bills which had been discounted was unmistakably 
in Geoffry’s handwriting ; and there was a terrible slip of paper in 
the desk with the name of ‘ Merton & Co.’ several times repeated, 
as though Geoffry had been practising at the signature of the firm. 
There was an accomplice still at large, too, it was thought—a large- 
chested, pasty-faced man with a beard, one of the principals of the 
discount-house was quite prepared to swear to—and until the gentle- 
man was found, the full light of day could not be thrown upon the 
mystery. And yet such was the bewilderment of evidence in this 
case—and heaven help us all if such confusion generally exists !— 
that one or two clerks were ready to swear that Geoffry was the man 
who had received the money for the bills, being broad-chested, and 
if not pasty-faced, still bearded like the pard. 

Maud had resolved to keep the nature of the evidence, and of its 
strength, from Mrs. Bridge, trusting to a clue to the real offender 
being found before the examinations were over, or the trial of Geoffry 
commenced. She had a shrewd suspicion that the clue was in her 
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hands, and she was intensely thankful that she had come to London 
with Mrs. Bridge. There was a mystery surrounding the crime; 
and if it should be in her power to strike at it, and save Geoffry from 
the fate which threatened him, she should be very happy. She 
would watch, and do nothing precipitately,—not even betray her 
doubts to a living soul, until she had gone a little way upon the road 
herself, trusting in the light to fall upon her way. 

After a dinner prepared for her by her maid, she had time to 
think—and for that time she had yearned. If she could only mar- 
shal her thoughts in order, and evolve something from them before 
Mrs. Bridge awoke, or Geoffry’s enemies had time to steal away ; 
if she could only act before the night deepened, and the night’s 
darkness baffled her ;—for in the night, and by those people whom 
she distrusted, she had been baffled ‘once before. 

Maud thought it strange that the Spanswicks had not been dis- 
trusted already by those interested in the charge against Geoftiry 
Bridge, that Geoffry himself appeared to have set them completely 
aside from any suspicion of their honesty. And yet they were not 
honest people: uncle and nephew had schemed before against the 
law, and to their own advantage ; and if temptation had come again 
in their way, neither one nor the other would possibly have had the 
moral courage to resist it. Geoffry Bridge had been away from his 
lodgings for three weeks ; what might have been done in that time, 
Maud thought, by two cunning knaves who had been sharp men of 
business once? It was a clear summing-up of the position, for we 
know that Maud Christopherson was not far from the truth. 

Maud had heard from her maid of the attempt which William 
Spanswick had made to leave the house, and this had added to her 
natural suspicions. It was time to be stirring in the good cause, 
she thought, after an hour had passed away and the night was upon 
her, and she had sketched-out her plan of action to the best of her 
ability. She must see Jenny Spanswick, and judge for herself what 
there was to fear or hope. 

Maud rang the bell softly, and in a few minutes Jenny appeared, 
and asked gravely, even stolidly, if anything were wanted. 

‘Yes, I want to speak to you,’ said Maud Christopherson. 

Jenny closed the door, and came a few steps into the roqm. 
Maud saw that the girl was on her guard now—that the impulse to 
greet her as in the old times had been subdued, and that it was 
now a war of wits between them. Jenny had probably received her 
lesson from her father downstairs, Maud thought, and there would 
be much of obduracy to combat before she could touch that heart 
again. She read it on Jenny Spanswick’s face when the girl had 
closed the door, and advanced towards her; the hard measured tones 
of voice were proof sufficient of the nature with which she had to 
deal. 
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‘You have altered for the worse, Jenny Spanswick,’ said Maud, 
regarding her, ‘ since you and I said good-bye to each other.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Christopherson, I own that,’ was the reply. 

‘ And regret it ?’ 

‘What is the use of regretting anything?’ was the careless 
rejoinder ; ‘nothing can be helped. All was intended to have hap- 
pened like this, or it would not have happened.’ 

‘Is that your father’s teaching ?—the teaching which you pre- 
ferred to mine when you ran away from me at Hastings?’ asked 
Maud. 

‘He never teaches, or preaches,’ answered Jenny sullenly; ‘1 
think for myself when I have time.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maud thoughtfully, ‘ you have altered for the worse. 
I am sorry; but what else could have been expected ?” 

‘ Nothing,’ said Jenny Spanswick huskily. 

Jenny spoke with a degree of self-restraint, and Maud Christo- 
pherson observed this. 

‘Expecting nothing better than this fall, and seeing only work 
undone and past duties set aside, why not have trusted in me more?’ 

‘I did not distrust you!’ cried Jenny ; then she checked herself, 
and the old look, which had disappeared for an instant, came back 
with greater depth of shadowing to her face. 

‘ Well ?’ said Maud, as if she were waiting for the completion of 
the sentence. 

‘It is no use talking of that,’ said Jenny; ‘ you have not called 
me in to tell me that you are sorry I did not stay with you. You 
should be glad, seeing what I am. Iam glad too, if you are the 
unforgiving woman that he says you are.’ 

‘ Your father ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Why does he think me unforgiving ?’ 

‘You have found him out—you have tracked him to the house, 
or the accident of your acquaintance with Mrs. Bridge has led to our 
discovery—and now you will not let him rest. You were cold and 
distant enough when we first met this morning; why do you change 
towards me, unless you have a purpose to serve ?’ 

‘I have a purpose to serve,’ replied Maud; ‘ but I have no wish 
to deceive you by my manner. When we met this morning, the in- 
justice that you did me rose up with you; now I only see the harm 
that you have done yourself.’ 

‘I am a Spanswick—harm comes naturally to me.’ 

‘Thad no thought of you and your father when I came from Dor- 
set,’ said Maud; ‘and I thought that we had parted for all time.’ 

‘And yet, meeting us again, you are unmerciful; you will not 
consider how he has suffered, or how one mistake has followed an- 
other. It is always justice with you—nothing but justice, he says. 
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What end is to be gained, or what satisfaction, Miss Christopherson, 
by giving him up at the last ? Tell me that.’ 

‘I have never had a wish to give him up,’ replied Maud; ‘ this 
is the old weakness, Jenny Spanswick, that dashes too rapidly at 
conclusions.’ 

. ‘No wish to give him up—there, I said so!’ cried Jenny, with 
her old impulsiveness. ‘Let me go and tell him—let me save him 
from the suspense which he is suffering! O, you do not know how 
he has altered—how affliction has reduced him, changed his charac- 
ter, rendered him doubtful of any good in the world, even of any 
affection left in me for him.’ 

‘Understand me completely before you go to him, and I with 
you, Jenny—for we must go together. I had never a wish that he 
should suffer for his crime. I knew that my influence with the 
asylum-people would procure his pardon; but I wished him to make 
it freely, in ignorance of this, and as a convincing proof of his re- 
pentance. I had hoped to have been his friend as well as yours ; 
but I was misunderstood, and set aside; and he deceived me by a 
falsehood.’ 

‘ What was he to do?’ asked Jenny, wringing her hands. ‘ Be- 
hind the facts of which you were aware, there was a second sin-— 
you know that now ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And he would have suffered, though it was Marmaduke’s scheme 
into which he was dragged, though he protested against it, and yet 
could do nothing but acquiesce.’ 

‘From bad to worse is the law of crime,’ said Maud; ‘he must 
have been told that a hundred times, and have read of it a thousand 
in the newspapers. And from the greater depth he did not try to 
escape, poor wretch !’ 

‘O madam, he could not escape.’ 

‘Say that he had braved the worst in that Hastings time, when 
he misled me by his promise, Jenny Spanswick ; that he had been 
truly repentant, and had a greater faith in God,’ said Maud warmly; 
‘would it not have been better than this life—this submerging of 
you—this hiding in fear lest the law should touch him ? What has 
this selfish care ended in, but in misery—I am sure that it is misery 
—for you both? And I would have made you my sister and my 
friend, if you had let me.’ 

‘I know what I have lost now, but I try not to know. O, dear 
Maud Christopherson—the woman who would have saved us all, 
and from whom we turned away—forgive us both for not seeing that 
the truth was best !’ 

Jenny Spanswick flung herself at the feet of the governess, buried 
her face in the flowing skirts before her, and cried with all her old 
passionate abandonment. At the same moment the door opened 
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cautiously, and William Spanswick, a gray-haired man, whom a few 
- years had terribly aged, shuffled into the room slowly and abjectly. 

‘ Miss Christopherson,’ he said, as he approached, ‘may I ask 
pardon for myself ?’ 

Maud was not prepared for his appearance, and the effect was 
scarcely that which William Spanswick had anticipated. He had 
looked for his share of forgiveness also, thinking that he had learned 
to understand her character from a few minutes’ eavesdropping, and 
not knowing that there were deeper and darker suspicions in her 
mind than any of which she had spoken. Maud was still doubtful 
of him; she had been led away from her first train of thought by 
Jenny’s new manner, and she had been touched and grieved by the 
change in a nature that had been an affectionate and earnest one ; 
but the presence of William Spanswick on the scene roused her in- 
dignation, and she saw only, in her first surprise, a fresh attempt to 
impose upon her by an assumption of contrition. He would have 
gone down on his knees before her with his daughter, had she not — 
stopped him. 

‘Don’t kneel to me, man!’ she cried; ‘it is not I whom you 
should ask to forgive you, if there is any real penitence in your heart 
—which I doubt.’ 

‘ There is real sorrow for my want of trust in you—TI do not talk 
of penitence,’ said Spanswick, sinking into a chair near her; ‘ and 
for all that you have said to-night I am more grateful than you will 
believe such a wretch as I am capable of being.’ 

* You have heard what I have said to your daughter ?’ 

‘ Almost all; I was mean enough to listen, being awfully afraid 
that my liberty should be snatched away from me,’ he said bit- 
terly. 

Mand regarded him curiously. The man was still an enigma 
to her. 

‘ Do you prize liberty so much, then?’ she asked. 

‘Yes; it leaves me with Jenny,’ he replied; ‘ and she is every- 
thing to me, though the time has gone by—ah, gone for ever, ma- 
dam—when I was everything to her.’ 

‘ Father!’ cried Jenny reproachfully. 

‘I speak the truth,’ he said jealously; ‘ it is a judgment upon 
me, and I accept it. You will be glad, Miss Christopherson, that 
it has not been all happiness since she and I went away together.’ 

‘Why should I be glad of that ?’ 

‘It makes your words out to the very letter,’ he said, ‘ and shows 
how clear-sighted you were, and how you understood us both. You 
know, too, that I could not act in any other fashion, being afraid of 
you, and not seeing in you a gentle and warm-hearted woman.’ 

‘Why this fulsome address to me?’ cried Maud sharply. ‘ Do 
you think it impressive, or have you any favour to ask ?—Jenny, get 
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up. IfI have anything to forgive, I forgive you; but that man I 
cannot.’ 

Jenny rose, and William Spanswick turned very white with fear. 

‘You said that you had never thought of surrendering me to 
justice,’ he stammered forth, ‘ and I believed you, and came in to 
ask pardon for my doubts. Am I deceived? would you betray an 
old man like me? was it to betray me that you stopped my going 
away this afternoon ?’ 

‘No, it was not.’ 

‘Then again, Miss Christopherson, I ask your pardon for all the 
wrong that I have done you in my estimation. I acknowledge my 
mistake ; I see what might have been, and how I have stood between 
that girl and her better life; and I know the failure that my own 
experiment has been.’ 

‘Do you want anything of me?’ asked Maud, suspicious still. 

‘Yes; your forgiveness,’ he reiterated. 

‘ What else ?’ 

‘ Your permission to go away with Jenny unwatched, uncared for, 
if you will,’ he said very urgently. ‘ Our lives together have been a 
miserable failure ; but we would prosecute them to the end ; and, after 
all, we should not be happy apart from one another. We wish to go 
away; we have already made arrangements for leaving the house: 
our furniture has been sold, the new tenant comes in to-morrow and 
takes the connection with the place; and we, at the last moment, are 
in your power, if you seek to stop us.’ 

‘Why this haste and this secrecy of departure, Mr. Spanswick ? 
Answer with the truth, or do not reply to me at all.’ 

‘ There is no secret in the matter,’ said Spanswick. ‘ This house 
has become a marked one since young Bridge’s arrest for forgery. 
The police come here at all times; I may be summoned as a witness ; 
and hence, at any moment, and after all my struggling, I may be 
detected.’ 

‘You are right to take care of yourself,’ said Maud contemptuously. 

‘I take care of Jenny,’ replied he quickly; ‘for without me 
what would become of her ?’ 

‘And without you, what may become of a man accused of a 
crime of which he is not guilty ?g Have you ever realised the hor- 
ror of that position ?’ 

‘I—I,’ he repeated in his amazement,—‘ I have not thought of 
that. What can I do for Geoffry Bridge ?’ 

‘Save him.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘ You know that he did not commit this forgery, and you know 
who did. You leave this house at your peril, William Spanswick. 
Attempt to deceive me again, and I denounce you without mercy to 
the law.’ 
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CuHapter VI. 
A CHANGE OF INTENTION. 


Hap William Spanswick been guilty of the forgery, or implicated 
in that crime of which Maud Christopherson suspected him, the late 
governess of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum would have made a 
great mistake in her course ofaction. In her eagerness to arrive at 
the truth, she would have disclosed her hand too much, and put the 
enemies of Geoffry Bridge upon their guard. She was a woman, 
not a detective, however; and hence, acting upon her judgment, or 
led away by her own excitability, she had committed a blunder of 
which any policeman, in or out of a novel, would have blushed with 
shame. 

But this very impulsiveness which had brought the accusation 
to her lips stood her in good stead, as the phrase runs ; and though it 
added to the mystery about her, it dissipated one or two suspicions 
which were gathering strength. It gave her a better opinion of the 
Spanswicks ; and, after all, as she acknowledged before the night 
was over, it was for the best. 

William Spanswick sat back in his chair with a new horror on his 
face, and glared at his accuser. He did not flinch from her glance ; 
he could scarcely realise of what she suspected him; and Jenny, as 
though siding with her father against this new grave charge hurled 
at him, went to his side, as if to share any unforeseen calamity for 
which he was unprepared. 

‘I do not know who committed the forgery, if Geofiry Bridge is 
innocent, as I hope to live!’ he said at last. 

‘ You have no suspicion ?’ 

‘I have no suspicion, Miss Christopherson,’ he replied; ‘for I 
have not had a doubt of his guilt. Jenny has; but then Jenny is 
full of foolish notions, and knows not—God send that she may never 
know !—what temptation is. He was in difficulties, perhaps, and 
wanted money, and he thought that it would come right in good 
time. I understand that,’ he added under his breath. 

‘You do not understand Geoffry Bridge,’ said Maud ; ‘what a 
man of honour he is—how honest and energetic he has ever been.’ 

‘I believe in men giving way, not in keeping strong,’ was the 
answer. 

‘ And yet you have known Geofiry Bridge for years.’ 

‘I have not seen him since he was a youth,’ replied Spanswick. 
‘He came here like a fate ; and I have spent my life in hiding from 
him.’ 

‘Not your life in trying to take advantage of him ?’ said Maud 
sternly; ‘in gleaning from his papers some of his business habits, 
and turning them to your purpose, at a time when he was defence- 
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less and absent? You have been a business man, a bank-clerk with 
figures at your fingers’ ends; and the idea might have struck you, or 
that temptation in which you have faith might have beset you, to 
make profit by his confidence. Confess this, and escape now, if 
you will; but, for the love of heaven, let him who is mnocent escape 
along with you!’ 

Jenny watched Maud very intently after this; the dark eyes did 
not lose one varying expression on the face of Geoffry’s champion, 
and the brow contracted a little as she listened. 

William Spanswick felt this unjust doubt as acutely as if all his 
life he had been the most guileless of men. 

‘Miss Christopherson,’ he said, ‘I swear that I have no know- 
ledge of the forgery—that I have not had for an instant a doubt of 
Geoffry Bridge’s guilt. If Iam attempting to deceive you, may I 
drop dead at your feet !’ 

There was no affectation in the man’s passion, and Maud Chris- 
topherson believed him. 

‘I had hoped that the clue to the secret was in your hands; and 
now I know not where to turn,’ she said. 

‘He was pressed for money, and he wanted to recover himself, 
I think,’ said Spanswick. ‘It is the reason for half the felonies in 
the world. He was unlucky, and was found out; and a virtuous so- 
ciety is very much shocked. I hate this cant; and, though I 
didn’t like Bridge, I deplore the outcry that has been made against 
him.’ 

‘Silence! I cannot listen to this.’ 

‘If we could know the inner lives of half these city men who 
have progressed so rapidly to fortune—-God knows how !—one 
might stand aghast at many a hair-breadth escape from gaol.’ 

‘ You are doubtful of all good ?’ 

‘I have seen much that is evil,’ was the answer. 

‘ Your nephew Marmaduke—what has become of him ?’ 

‘ He is starving in the streets.’ 

‘ He visits here ?’ 

‘ Once or twice a year, when he wants money, and he thinks that 
he can extract it from my fears.’ 

‘Is it possible that he could have planned this forgery?’ 

‘Quite possible, if he had had the chance—which he has not 
had,’ said Jenny, at this juncture. 

Father and daughter remembered at the same moment the 
episode of the desk; but it did not suggest itself to either of them 
that Marmaduke had executed a gigantic fraud from a cursory in- 
spection of the desk’s contents. They did not give Marmaduke 
Spanswick credit for those powers of observation which he pos- 
sessed, and they knew nothing of papers abstracted on that Sunday 
morning when he had paid them his last visit. 
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‘I don’t know what to do now,’ Maud murmured to herself ; 
but William Spanswick heard her words, and replied to them : 

‘ Those whom you love you stand by,’ said he ; ‘it is the nature 
of a true woman ; but those whom you distrust you will doubt to 
the last.’ 

‘I do not say that I distrust you; but you are more likely to 
have done this act than Geoffry Bridge.’ 

‘No,’ cried William Spanswick impetuously, ‘I am not!’ I 
have suffered—I know what sin is, and how it brings no peace, but 
rises again at every turn, a mocking devil in the way of rest. What 
has it made of me, but a disappointed man ?’ 

‘Hush! you will wake her,’ said Maud, with a movement of 
her hand in the direction of the next room. 

‘Ah, poor woman, she has only one child to love, too!’ said 
Spanswick. ‘ You sympathise with her sorrows; but you are re- 
lentless to me.’ 

‘ Your sorrows are of your own making, and I have no sympathy 
with them,’ said Maud; ‘ but I am not relentless. Go your way, 
if you are afraid of me, and can do no good by your testimony to 
that woman’s grandson. I will not seek to stop you again. Go, 
and find peace, if you are able.’ 

‘We can do no good—lI can only say in a witness-box that 
Bridge sat up late into the night studying and scheming, and that 
would tell against him. And, great heaven, the risk to me that 
that would be !—Jenny, we will go away to-night. The new people 
in the morning can attend to our good friends.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jenny apathetically. 

William Spanswick looked nervously towards his daughter. Was 
she disinclined to go ?—was she tired of him ?—was she thinking 
of this woman again, and of the home that had been offered her 
once? With that concentrative jealousy which had grown apace 
with his weakness, and robbed his daughter of her last chance of 
happiness, he turned upon her. 

‘Not if you would rather remain. When you do not care for 
my safety, I shall not care for it myself.’ 

‘ Tell me when you are ready to go,’ said Jenny calmly. ‘When 
I say that I do not care, then reproach me.’ 

‘ Pray leave me now; I am very weary,’ said Maud. 

The strange couple went from the room, and Maud Christopher- 
son scarcely heeded their departure. Their fears and jealousies 
and unhappiness were nothing to her; she had set herself one task, 
and its gigantic nature was beginning to overawe her. After they 
had gone, she went into the next room, where her maid was sitting, 
and where Mrs. Bridge still slept ; and then, assured that all was 
well, she stole back to the room that had been Geoffry’s, and began 
to think of what was waiting for her in the morning, and whence 
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the next hope would come, now that so many hopes of rescuing him 
had died away. 

Suddenly she was startled by finding Jenny Spanswick at her 
side again. Jenny had her bonnet and shawl on, and was very pale. 

‘We are going almost directly,’ she said; ‘his fears will not 
allow him to remain. But we cannot steal away as in the old 
Hastings days, when you would have been our saviour.’ 

‘Hush, child !—I would have been your friend, that is all ; and 
a very hard strange friend you might have found me. Where is 
your father ?’ 

‘He will come in a few minutes to say good-bye,’ she said. 
‘ Everything is ready to the hand of your maid, and to-morrow the 
new people will be here to serve you.’ 

‘ Your father is a very nervous man.’ 

‘He thinks only of me, and of my position in the world without 
him,’ said Jenny. ‘He is not so selfish as you think. And yet 
with me he is unhappy—you would call this retribution.’ 

‘Heaven knows what it is,’ said Maud in reply. ‘I do not 
seek to comprehend it, and I see only misery for both of you.’ 

‘Ah, you do not think of us now: you have a higher and a 
better task before you in proving the innocence of the man you love.’ 

‘ Of whom ?’ cried Maud indignantly. 

‘Of the man you love—Geoffry Bridge,’ said Jenny. ‘0, to 
help you in that task for the old time’s sake—for your sake and 
his ! 

‘Jenny, I do not love him!’ cried Maud with a heightened 
colour; ‘how dare you think that I do! I know his character, 
and I pity his misfortunes; but he is nothing to me—no more to 
me, when he is free again, than your wretched father is.’ 

‘Ah, you will not own it!’ 

‘I would own my love to the whole world, if I were Geoffry 
Bridge’s promised wife!’ cried Maud with rising warmth ; ‘ there 
would be nothing to shrink from, and much to be proud of—if I 
really loved him. But he is nothing to me, I say again—nothing, 
nothing, nothing.’ 

‘You would not say that ifit were not true,’ said Jenny thought- 
fully ; ‘ other girls might, but not you.’ 

‘I am engaged to marry one whom I love very much,’ Maud 
said in reply; ‘one who has waited patiently until my love was 
strong enough for his. How can Geofiry Bridge be anything to me 
after that 2? Maud resumed, with a feverish impatience. 

‘No, no, I was mistaken—I am very glad that I was mistaken, 
Miss Christopherson,’ said Jenny. 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘ Because I do not like to think of any one loving him as—as I 
love him!’ cried Jenny. ‘There!’ 
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‘As you love him!’ said Maud, in a short quick whisper. 

‘Yes, loving him with all my heart, ready to die for him, if I 
had the chance, glad to take his place in that awful prison where 
they have shut him, and if they would let me. Is that love or not?’ 

‘It is love, I should say,’ said Maud, in a low wondering tone. 

‘Has he been here so long, could I see him day after day so 
often, meeting his frank smiles, knowing how kind he was, how 
generous and thoughtful, and yet not love him? O, itis my deepest 
misery to know that he will never dream of me, and that I am going 
where I may never hear of him again.’ 

‘ This is a foolish passion to have fostered, Jenny.’ 

‘ Yes, I know that.’ 

‘ And he is not aware of this ?’ 

‘No one is aware of it,’ said Jenny confidently ; ‘I keep my 
secret to myself, and sometimes I fancy that it is killing me. And 
to leave him now—O, to leave him in his great trouble !’ 

‘Can you do good by remaining ?’ 

‘Tam helpless,’ said Jenny despairingly ; ‘ and that is why I am 
content to go. Here as elsewhere he will have my prayers—if they 
are worth anything to anybody,’ she added scornfully; ‘and my 
father is right—it will be safer to get away from here. I must think 
of him a little.’ 

‘ And with him you have not known happiness, and do not look 
for happiness in the future ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jenny, ‘I have not deserved it; why should I ex- 
pect it ?” 

‘Patience and prayer, Jenny,’ said Maud soothingly, as she 
would have spoken to her years ago; ‘you have not done much 
harm in your life, and there are long years before you stretching on 
to heaven, I hope. But have patience; and do pray.’ 

‘O, if I had not left you!’ 

‘And in great trouble,’ Maud continued, not heeding this re- 
mark, ‘ when you are alone in the world, and such isolation may 
come to you at any hour, find me out again, and see if I am true to 
my old fancy for you. IfIam not at Brayling, they will know at 
Brayling where I am; I shall not be difficult to find.’ 

‘ All the past ingratitude is forgiven, then—really ?’ 

‘ Really—forgiven.’ 

‘Forgive me, then—for this once !’ she cried. 

Jenny flung her arms round her, kissed her passionately, and 
then hurried from the room in search of her father. She found him 
downstairs, sitting in an old easy-chair, which had been a favourite 
seat of his; his hands were clutched together, somewhat rigidly 
perhaps, but his eyes, full of thought, were turned towards her as 
she entered. 

‘ Not ready yet,’ said Jenny. 
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‘TI have altered my mind,’ he said in a low voice ; ‘I shall not 
go away.’ 

‘ Not go!’ 

‘No, Jenny. Don’t ask any more questions. Leave me to my- 
self, please. I prefer to remain here.’ 


CuHapter VII. 


SPANSWICK’S OCCUPATION GONE. 


Wiuu1am Spanswick continued to sit and brood, with the gas- 
lamp burning above his gray hairs, and his eyes fixed upon the 
empty grate before him. He had turned from Jenny after his first 
reply to her ; and he did not look her way again, or respond to her 
questions. 

Once she asked him if he would not go to his room; and he 
shook his head energetically at the inquiry, and Jenny gave up at- 
tempting to understand him after that. He was a man of many 
moods, and desperately eccentric ; and in all moods she knew that 
it had been best to leave him to himself. Something had occurred 
to disturb him ; it was even possible that he had stolen upstairs 
once more to listen, and had heard her speak of her love for Geoffry 
Bridge, and her want of happiness with her father. Of that love 
she had hoped to tell him some day, when he was more patient with 
her, more generous, and less exacting ; and of her want of happiness 
at home, why, that was her fault as well as his. 

Their lives together had been, after all, and despite their affec- 
tion, a disappointment—a gigantic failure, as Spanswick had con- 
fessed that day to Maud Christopherson; and Jenny took her share 
of blame for it. She trusted to the better times, and that even from 
deceit and shame there might ensue some peace, recking not of the 
restless nature of her father, and of her own, which was akin to his, 
the part and parcel of her sad inheritance. If he had guessed her 
troubles, by stepping for an instant from his own, there might be 
comfort for her soon, when the first blow to his strange conceit was 
recovered from. She was not sorry that the truth had escaped, if 
this were the solution to her sorrow ; she had borne her secret with 
great anguish, and her father had looked for sympathy in all his 
cares, not anticipating that he would be called upon to show it in his 
turn. 

His was a jealous and morbid love; for years he had been brood- 
ing upon the probability of her growing tired of him, and of his in-- 
ability to make her life that which he had hoped it might be when 
. they went away together. Was Jenny right, and had he become 
convinced that the girl loved some one better than himself, and that 
life with him was almost valueless ? It seemed so; for after Jenny 
had again asked him if he had made up his mind to stay, and he had 
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nodded his head quickly in assent—after she had gone to her room, 
and he was conscious that he was alone, he broke down completely, 
and sobbed to himself over all the idle vanities which his erring 
nature had fostered. And what a life of shadow it had been too— 
beginning honourably, if weakly ; and then, without one holdfast, 
leading on to this ! ; 

When the house was still, and he was grave and dry-eyed again, 
he left his chair and went with difficulty across the room, and up the 
stairs to the room of his unlooked-for lodger. On the panels of the 
door he tapped lightly ; then more loudly, when no response came 
to his summons. 

Maud Christopherson had fallen asleep before her open desk, and 
it was the second summons which awoke her. She went swiftly to 
the door, and gazed with surprise at the feeble figure in the hall. 

‘You must be careful,’ she said reprovingly. ‘ She sleeps still, 
and this is not an hour for noise. What do you want? I thought 
that you had gone.’ 

‘Not yet,’ he answered. ‘May I come in for a few moments ? 
I have troubled you a great deal to-day; but this is for the last 
time.’ 

‘ Come in, if you wish.’ 

When he had entered the room and sunk into the first chair by 
the door, she said, 

‘ Where is Jenny ?’ 

‘ Asleep,’ he answered. 

‘You do not go to-night, then—you and she ?’ 

‘No,’ he repeated, ‘ not to-night.’ 

Maud was perplexed by his manner, by the singular look upon 
his face ; a look which, despite a new misery at which there was no 
guessing, had a deeper, higher purpose in it, or she read it very 
falsely. 

‘TI have been thinking of all that you have said to-day—yon, 
the good woman who would map-out human life according to your 
estimate, and calculate all human follies so correctly.’ 

‘ This is a harsh satire, Spanswick,’ replied Mand. ‘Why come 
at this hour to hurl it at me ?’ 

‘You prophesied long ago that I should never be happy; and 
you were right,’ he said. ‘ You seemed to guess this, and to exult 
in this. If I speak bitterly, consider, please, that I am a bitterly 
disappointed man !’ ‘ 

. J have no wish to discuss this with you,’ said Maud. ‘ Life is 
made up of disappointments, and the best of us must suffer.’ 

‘ Have you suffered ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, well, perhaps you have.’ 

He sat and thought of this, and Maud began to grow nervous at 
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his manner. He was very strange, and the hour was late for him to 
come thus to taunt her and to question her. 

‘I say that I have been thinking of all that you have said to- 
day,’ he began again; ‘and how many thoughts have followed to 
confuse me, God knows and myself! If I—ifI had not taken Jenny 
away now, doubting you and your justice, what would she have been 
at this hour ?’ 

‘ Heaven knows. A good and pure girl, I hope.’ 

‘She is that now.’ 

‘ One less impulsive and more religious, then; not the wreck of 
a girl that she is, poor Jenny, for all the good qualities that are 
existent in her.’ 

‘She would have been a better woman with you; I grant that 
now. <A better woman, loving me more for my sacrifice than she 
has ever done for my care of her, and full of confidence in my re- 
pentance. I see her advancing along the green lanes near your 
home, to meet me as I come from prison, and we begin the world 
together from that day.’ 

‘ j 

‘ Would she be a better woman without me now? I ask you 
because you are a wise stern judge,’ he said, with the old mocking 
vein apparent, ‘ and look down upon our miserable humanities.’ 

‘I cannot reply, if you taunt me, Mr. Spanswick.’ 

‘Pardon! I am not quite myself,’ he said ; ‘and in my eager- 
ness for information I forget the courtesy due unto a lady born. 
Would she—I ask for the simple truth, which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish—be a better woman without me still ?’ 

‘Yes; I think she would.’ 

‘ You know that she would ?’ 

‘To the best of my poor knowledge, yes.’ 

He paused to consider this opinion; and Maud watched him 
closely. 

‘ Of course all this is too late; and being a selfish man, it is 
impossible for me to give her up,’ he said at last, and with a hand 
that shook very much, hovering at his lower lip as he regarded her 
shyly and nervously ; ‘ but supposing I was gone—dead, or locked 
up suddenly, like that wretched forger Bridge—and she stood alone, 
say here, and with you watching her, say there—would there be 
left in you any pity for her, any wish to train her to a better know- 
ledge of her duties, than it has ever been my lot to do? Would you 
teach her what was right—or turn away crying: She’s lost !—too 
late !’ 

‘I would not turn away; I have not lost my love for Jenny, the 
child who I thought would die in the asylum blessing me. I would 
always save her, if I could.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ he replied. 
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He rose and extended his hand to her, regarding her still with 
the wistful look, which she remembered for long afterwards. Maud 
shook hands, and was surprised to find that he raised hers to his 
lips in a reverent fashion very new to him. 

‘ You are going away now ?’ she asked, when he was standing 
at the door of her room. 

‘ Yes, I am going away now—for good.’ 

‘ Whence the necessity to ask me all these questions—to betray 
so much solicitude in my replies—when your mind is made up to 
take her away in this fashion ?’ 

‘It is the stern necessity of which I spoke when I last deceived 
you into thinking well of me.’ 

‘ Are you deceiving me again ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ he replied. 

They were his last words ; he went from the room, and upstairs 
into the room on the first floor, which Jenny was occupying in the 
absence of her histrionic lodger in the provinces. There was a night- 
light burning in a saucer on the mantelpiece, and he could see every- 
thing in the room; there was no difficulty in looking on his child, 
resting peacefully after the excitement of the day. It was a heavy 
sleep, from which his entrance did not arouse her; though he sham- 
bled noisily across the room to look at her, taking the night-light 
from its saucer for the purpose. 

‘ Yes, it is stern necessity,’ he muttered once again. 

He was going downstairs with more precaution the instant after- 
wards. The church-clocks in the Strand were striking two when he 
closed the street-door behind him, and stood on the pavement in 
the night-drizzle which was falling. On such a night had he and 
Jenny stolen away from that awfully good woman, in fear of her and 
her ideas of reparation, and failed in finding that peace together on 
which they both had calculated. Now, on this night, he went away 
alone, leaving Jenny to her mercy. He had failed in his experiment ; 
Jenny loved some one better than him, and he had only dragged her 
down to his level, not been raised to hers. Let him get away, and 
prove to all who doubted and disliked him, that it was only love for 
Jenny that had been his trouble ; and that it was fear of her, never 
for himself, which had kept him watchful and unhappy. To have 
left her with Maud Christopherson in the past, to have left her with 
herself in the present, would have been a terrible uncertainty ; for 
he had distrusted the sternness of the one, the weakness and the 
impulsiveness of the other. Now he understood them both, and the 
shadow of his own character lay very strong and dark across their 
path. He had been ignorant of that, and of all his petty weak- 
nesses, and the result had been failure—miserable failure, as he 
confessed again, holding up his thin arms to the sky in a mad 
fashion, which attracted the attention of a policeman standing half- 
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way down the street, and who from that moment kept his official 
eye upon him. 

William Spanswick went up Northumberland-street into the 
Strand, and then slowly along that latter thoroughfare towards 
Temple Bar. The policeman followed him, and at the end of his 
beat imparted the information to a fellow-officer that he thought 
‘that jockey wanted looking after a bit ;’ and so, with the repre- 
sentatives of the law—of whom he had been ever wary—keeping 
him in sight, he went on to the purpose of his remaining life. 

The Strand was in that semi-state of unrest in which it is ever 
at that hour. Life flows on incessantly, and time is always stolen 
from the night in the great arteries of a restless city. Late ones 
killing time, and thought, and themselves, were still abroad, plod- 
ding on gravely, reeling forward noisily, or lingering at the corners 
of the streets; and early ones, who had risen for the day’s work, 
and had far to go to reach it, were astir, and walking briskly to 
their object. The market-vans were coming in; there were cabs 
rattling up and down still, and a fire-engine was returning from 
desolation and ruin, with its crew heaped high upon its back. 

William Spanswick was nearly run down by the fire-engine as 
he crossed the road at Wellington-street, but he did not heed the 
objurgations of the driver, and having shaved death or mutilation 
by a hair’s-breadth, he proceeded on his way, more of the philo- 
sopher than we have witnessed in him yet. It was the Spanswick 
philosophy, not the Spanswick eccentricity, that took him out of his 
hiding-place and from the common track. He had become con- 
vinced of one great grand fact; and all his little jealousies, mean- 
nesses, and odd caprices, which had been born with his weaker 
health, were as nothing in comparison. It was a discovery which 
had crushed the hope out of him—now let him do his best before 
it was too late. 

He did not hesitate, when he was close to a house, with bars 
before its ground-floor windows, and with ‘ Station’ written above 
the door, but went, with the same grave deliberation, into the 
passage, until balked in his farther progress by a policeman. 

‘ Hollo !—what is it ?’ was the inquiry put to him. 

‘I wish to see the inspector upon duty to-night—the man who 
receives the charges.’ 

‘O, do you ?—are you quite sure ?’ 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

The policeman was not excited; men like William Spanswick 
were not even scarce in a city of oddities. There were many who 
gave themselves up, when they were in drink, and talked of various 
crimes, and presented their compliments and wished to be hanged ; 
and it was not till the cold morning that their follies looked serious. 
This man was probably one of the self-accusatory division. 
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‘ Step this way,’ said the policeman; and William Spanswick 
followed him into a greasy office, and faced the general manager of 
the charge-sheet, and the clerks who were booking crimes or casting- 
up criminal accounts under the gaslight, as William Spanswick in 
his day had booked and cast-up figures. 

‘On what charge ?’ said the inspector in a brisk and business- 
like way. . 

‘ On two charges.’ 

‘ O!—what are they ?’ 

‘ Defrauding the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum by false state- 
ments—’ 

‘ That won’t do.’ 

‘And defrauding also the Afflicted Widow’s Life-Assurance 
Society, City, of certain sums of money which were only payable 
at my death.’ 

‘Ts your name Spanswick ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘O, it’s all right.—Lock this gentleman up, Jones,’ he added, 
after the details of the new night-charge had been duly entered in 
the great book, whose leaves will rustle till the crack of doom. 





VIOLETS 


Txey were calling spring violets in the street 
When I saw your picture over the way, 
And your dark-blue eyes looked out, my sweet, 
As blue as the heavens that April day. 


They were calling violets fresh and blue 

While your face looked out in its pictured calm, 
And its beauty thrilled all my spirit through, 

Like the first great chord in a swelling psalm. 


The vagrant’s call was loud and shrill, 

And I saw but your picture, after all ; 
But I mix together in memory still 

Those deep-blue eyes and that violet call. 


O, dead are the flowers of years gone by, 

And they’ve newer portraits over the way, 
While you look up to a lovelier sky 

Than the clear cold blue of that April day. 


But the voices of women, how shrill so e’er, 

When they cry spring violets in the street, 
Recall the gold gleam in your chestnut hair, 

And the deep dark blue of your eyes, my sweet ; 


And the dear and deathless dream returns, 

And the old, old prayer is breathed once more ; 
Again the old passionate fever burns, 

And I feel the madness of days of yore. 


Does the prayer of my life float on wind and wave 
Till you hear it under those lovelier skies ?— 
That the violets may blossom above my grave 
Ere their bloom fades out of those tender eyes. 


BABINGTON WHITE. 














